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The Bottom Line 


‘‘Our common commitment is to put America—its people, its plants, its 


inventive genius—to work again.”’ 

With that as the last sentence—the unequivocal bottom line—of his 
economic message to the Congress, President Jimmy Carter called for 
stimulative actions to increase by hundreds of thousands the number of 
persons holding jobs across the Nation. 

A related statement, just as unencumbered by polemics or preachment, 
came at the same time from Ray Marshall, the man chosen by the 
President to help put America back to work. The new Secretary of Labor 
said: ‘‘We have a lot of people who want to work, and we have a lot of 
things to be done.’’ He added, with a sense of confidence, that it would be 
‘‘terribly unimaginative if we could not bring those things together.” 

Bringing those things together without rekindling economic fires of 
inflation is precisely the goal of the jobs creation program put forth in the 
economic message. 

To speed the program through the recovery pipeline, Secretary Marshall 
will use machinery now in place at the Department of Labor. He has 
already revved up many of the job training and job matching mechanisms to 
generate new employment and production opportunities in both the public 
and private sector. 

The Secretary talks about his employment strategies and his own new job 
in an article by Gloria Stevenson, beginning on page 2 of this issue of 
WORKLIFE; and the President’s jobs creation program is outlined in 
excerpts from his economic message on page 7. 

Don’t look for thaumaturgic words. Instead, there is plain talk about the 
best way to put America back to work. No magic formulas—but a 
straightforward path to jobs. 
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by 
Gloria 
Stevenson 


During a Senate committee hearing to confirm his nomina- 
tion as the 16th Secretary of Labor, Ray Marshall, a profes- 
sor of labor economics and researcher in the areas of 
employment and training, offered a down-to-earth view of the 
Nation’s unemployment situation. 

‘If we cut through all of the programs and all the 
bureaucracies and the theories about it,’ he said, ‘‘the 
problem is fairly simple: We have a lot of people who want to 
work, and we have a lot of things that need to be done. 

‘It seems to me it would be terribly unimaginative if we 
could not bring these things together.” 

Secretary Marshall, formerly with the University of Texas, 
has spent his worklife studying the labor market operations 
that bring workers and jobs together and developing imagina- 
tive ways to improve those processes for disadvantaged 
groups. (See profile.) These experiences led him to conclude 
that ‘‘one of the most perishable things we have is the labor 
of human beings. And if we don’t embody that labor in 
buildings and roads and facilities that we need, it will be lost 
to us forever, because there’s no way you can go back and 
work yesterday .”” 


WORKLIFE Profile 


keory Marshall, 
from. Protesscr to 


Labor secrelary 


Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall looks younger than his 48 
years. Noting this during the Secretary’s confirmation hear- 
ings, West Virginia’sDemocratic Senator Jennings Randolph 
predicted, ** You will get older here.” 

Ray Marshall responded, ‘I already have.”’ 

The duties of the Secretary of Labor are demanding and 
diverse. They include responsibility for programs established 
under more than 130 laws covering such areas as employment 
and training programs, job safety and health, employment 
standards, labor statistics, international labor, labor-manage- 
ment relations, and equal employment opportunity. While no 
Secretary yet has come to this post an expert in all these 
fields, Ray Marshall has studied and written about a great 
many of them in his more than 20 years of research on labor 
market processes. 

His earliest work focused on labor history and collective 
bargaining. His doctoral dissertation, prepared for the Uni- 
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secretary Morshalls 


Joblessness, he said at the hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, is *‘the most 
important domestic problem facing the Department of Labor, 
and the most important domestic problem facing the coun- 
try." To reduce current unemployment levels, he favors 
increased private sector employment supplemented by public 
jobs, affirmative action to combat job discrimination, im- 
proved job training, and better labor market information and 
labor exchange mechanisms. 

‘‘We ought to do everything we can to try to get the private 
sector to absorb people, to provide jobs,’’ he recently told the 
Associated General Contractors of America. **And the rea- 
son for that is that those are likely to be permanent jobs. 
. . .Five-sixths of all jobs are in the private sector, and very 
few are public jobs.” 

At his confirmation hearing, he said that increased hiring in 
the private sector would stimulate the economy by boosting 
incomes and consumer buying power, and that these develop- 
ments would in turn generate greater demand for goods and 
services and encourage investments. He also emphasized the 
need to increase worker productivity as private sector em- 


versity of California at Berkeley in 1954, was called ** Labor 
in the South”’ and is still considered the definitive work on 
the labor history of this region. 

He taught labor economics at the University of Mississippi 
and at Louisiana State University during the late 1950’s and 
early 1960's, taking time in 1955-56 to get experience in 
international labor by studying labor organizations in Finland 
under a Fullbright research scholarship. 

Back in this country, he combined teaching with work as a 
labor arbitrator registered with both the American Arbitration 
Association and the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. Among the 17 books that he has written or co- 
authored are The Role of Unions in the American Economy 
(written with Brian Rungeling and published in 1976) and 
Labor Economics: Wages, Employment, and Trade Union- 
ism (written with Allan M. Cartter, published in 1967, and 
revised in 1972 and 1976.) 

In 1962, at age 34, Secretary Marshall joined the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin as a full professor. By this time, his 
interest in Southern labor organizations had prompted him to 
focus on racial discrimination by unions, particularly those in 
the construction industry. 

One of his books, The Negro and Apprenticeship, written 
with Vernon M. Briggs and published in 1967, explored 
discrimination against blacks in construction crafts and de- 
scribed an effort by the Workers Defense League in New 
York City to get more blacks into apprenticeship. As a result 
of this work, the Labor Department began to fund appren- 
ticeship outreach programs that are still conducted by about 
20 organizations, including the Urban League, the AFL- 
C1O’s Human Resources Development Institute, the Re- 
cruitment and Training Program (RTP), Inc., (a spinoff from 
the Workers Defense League), and independent local building 
trades councils. 

Since they started in 1967, these efforts have placed some 
39,000 minority group members into apprenticeship pro- 

















ployment expands in order to help curb the high inflation rate. 

To encourage private employers to hire disadvantaged 
workers, he advocates close Government cooperation with 
employer groups such as the National Alliance of Business- 
men, as well as new linkages between private employers and 
public employment programs. He also supports the theory of 
subsidies to private employers who incur extra expenses in 
hiring disadvantaged workers, including minorities and 
women. He has emphasized, however, that such payments 
must not ‘‘subsidize people to do what they would have done 
if we hadn’t subsidized them. That’s not an efficient use of 
our limited resources.’’ Moreover, he criticized previous 
subsidy programs that ‘introduced an awful lot of red tape 
and paperwork. I consider that to be undesirable.” 

Secretary Marshall believes that reliance on the private 
sector should be augmented by public service employment as 
necessary. Such jobs are funded under titles II and VI of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), and 
the Carter administration has proposed that these opportuni- 
ties be greatly expanded during fiscal years 1977 and 1978. 

Secretary Marshall told the Associated General Contrac- 
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‘, . . when people are put to work, 
they ought to be put to work doing 
meaningful things.”’ 








Employment Strategies 


tors that public employment can be used either as a counter- 
cyclical measure to overcome high levels of unemployment or 
as a means of combating structural unemployment present 
during periods of full employment. 

“There will always be pockets of unemployment—people 
who cannot get jobs in the private sector. Then you. . .target 
public service jobs into high areas of unemployment and 
among people who have high levels of unemployment.’* The 
level of public service employment, he maintains, should be 
triggered by fluctuating unemployment rates. 

But the Secretary believes that public service employment 
should be used only to provide useful work opportunities. He 
has called it ‘“‘unwise’’ to put people to work “doing useless 
things. I think when people are put to work, they ought to be 
put to work doing meaningful things. I cannot accept the 
view that you cannot find meaningful things for people to 
do.”” 

At his confirmation hearing, he cited the demand for 
workers to meet national needs for energy. health, environ- 
mental protection, and the production of other goods and 
services needed to improve the quality of American life. He 


grams. Originally designed for minority group males, they 
now serve women as well. 

In 1970, Secretary Marshall founded the Center for the 
Study of Human Resources, a research facility at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Under his direction, the Center conducted 
numerous research and demonstration projects, many funded 
by the Employment and Training Administration (ETA). 
These included groundbreaking studies of minority employ- 
ment patterns in both rural and urban areas of the South. 

One Center study of black employment patterns in seven 
Southern cities led to the Minority Women’s Employment 
Program (MWEP), described in the July 1975 issue of 
MANPOWER (now WORKLIFE) magazine. This ETA- 
funded program began as a pilot in Atlanta and has been 
expanded to seven other cities. Since it began in 1972, 
MWEP has placed about 1,000 minority women into profes- 
sional-level jobs. 

The Secretary's studies of rural labor markets also 
prompted demonstration programs to improve conditions for 
rural workers, including migrants. For example, the Center 
still holds a contract to help raise productivity and wages for 
farmworkers in the citrus industry and to extend and stabilize 
their employment. 


Secretary Marshall has written about rural employment in 
Rural Workers in Rural Labor Markets, published in 1974, and 
Cooperatives and Rural Poverty in the South, published in 
1971. His research has also included studies of the impact of 
illegal aliens on American workers. 

The Secretary's interest in rural poverty stems partly from 
his own background. Born in Louisiana, he spent much of his 
childhood in a Mississippi orphanage, where he rose at 3 a.m. 
to tend the cows in the institution's dairy. Academic research 
stimulated his interest. ‘*I started out studying urban prob- 
lems,’ he explained at his confirmation hearing, *‘and traced 
the origins of many of those urban problems to rural places.” 
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“One of the domestic tragedies of this country is that we 
displaced millions of people from farming and from rural 
areas and made very little, if any, preparation for those 
people to improve their conditions in nonfarm jobs or [to 
adjust to] urban jobs or urban living,”’ he told the senators. 

In 1974, Secretary Marshall helped to establish the Na- 
tional Rural Center, a nonprofit organization located in 
Washington, D.C. He served as the Center's president from 
its founding until his nomination as Secretary of Labor. 

The major purpose of the National Rural Center, Secretary 
Marshall has explained, is ‘to give greater visibility to rural 
problems and to try to develop solutions through research 
and demonstration work.” The Center seeks solutions to 
rural problems in such areas as employment, economic 
development, and health. 

The organization gets most of its support from foundations 
and from the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, but 
it has also received ETA funding to administer a project 
testing better ways to recruit and train rural workers for jobs 
that open up when employers move into rural areas. The 
Secretary's research indicates that such employers frequently 
find no formal machinery for employing and training local 
workers, and consequently use the labor exchange services 
available in urban areas to recruit workers from there. 

In addition to his research posts, Secretary Marshall taught 
a graduate seminar in labor economics at the University of 
Texas until his appointment. He also held a wide variety of 
advisory positions, including chairman of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, a group set up to advise the 
Secretary of Labor. 

A few of the many positions formerly held by the Secretary 
include president of the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation; chairman of the American Economic Association's 
Committee on Labor Market Studies; director of the Task 
Force on Southern Rural Development; and member of the 
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‘*T cannot accept the view that you 
cannot find meaningful things for people 
to do.”’ 








Labor Dept. photos by Harrison Allen 








National Council on Employment Policy. He has also been a 
member of the Southern Regional Council and a consultant to 
various organizations, including the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Drawing from this experience, Ray Marshall has estab- 
lished priorities for fulfilling his responsibilities as Secretary 
of Labor. In order of importance, these include 

@ Reducing unemployment, 

© Combating job discrimination, 

© Improving worker productivity, 

@ Protecting the wages, working conditions, health, safety, 

and trust funds of American workers, 

Creating conditions and training opportunities to provide 
skilled workers to meet national needs for goods and 
services to improve the quality of life, 

Developing better labor market information and mecha- 
nisms to improve the match between workers and jobs, 
Strengthening collective bargaining in both public and 
private sectors, 

Advising the President on policies to reduce unemploy- 
ment and to achieve other goals representing “‘the best 
interests of the workers,”* and 

@ Improving administration and management within the 

Department of Labor. 

Supervising efforts to achieve these goals and to fulfill the 
other duties of the Secretary of Labor could, as Senator 
Randolph suggested at the confirmation hearing, take a heavy 
toll. But Secretary Marshall has long been known to work 
hard and to carry out a variety of responsibilities simultane- 
ously. 

And he appears to maintain a sense of humor about the 
challenge. Shortly after his nomination, reported a friend, 
**He said he thought that if he only had one job he could 
concentrate on it and really do it well.” 

—Gloria Stevenson 


In a room jammed with reporters 
and other observers, Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall testified at a 
confirmation hearing held by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. He told the Senators 
that joblessness ‘‘exacts too heavy a 
tollin human and material terms for 
us to be complacent about it.”’ 


has also pointed out the need for local services such as 
winterizing homes and improving railroad beds. 

Public employment efforts that address such needs should 
serve older workers as well as other disadvantaged groups, he 
thinks. A supporter of programs that provide part-time com- 
munity service jobs for persons 55 and over, he has noted 
that the Texas Green Thumb program “has meant a great 
deal in producing facilities and services we needed and did a 
lot for those people that were involved in those programs— 
not just materially but psychologically and spiritually as 
well.” 

The Secretary has cautioned, however, that public jobs 
must be carefully monitored so that they are not misused. He 
told the Senate Labor Committee. **One of the main prob- 
lems is the substitution problem. You have to be concerned 
that public entities will use the resources to put people to 
work and that you will have a net increment in employment, 
and that they will not simply use the resources to hire people 
who would have been hired anyway.” 

He approves of employment programs conducted by *‘non- 
profit, single-purpose organizations like, for example, the 
Farmers Union running the Green Thumb program. That 
organization is much more likely to do what we intend it to 
do, and we get more direct accountability than we can 
frequently get with public service employment [conducted by 
government agencies].”” 

The day he was sworn into office, Secretary Marshall 
proposed an employment program for Vietnam-era veterans 
that meshed with his philosophy of boosting employment by 
relying on private employers as well as on public jobs. The 
program included a component called Help Through Indus- 
trial Retraining and Employment (HIRE), a Federal effort to 
encourage the Nation's larger corporations to open job and 
training opportunities to Vietnam-era veterans. A second 
program component called for expanding the number of 
Vietnam-era veterans in CETA public service jobs. A third 
measure set up outreach units to seek and assist disabled 
veterans who need employment services. 

The Secretary advocates programs targeted to serve spe- 
cific disadvantaged groups such as veterans, minority group 
members, migrant workers, and youth. About the high 
number of jobless youth he has said, “*I think we have to be 
concerned about the effect, the lasting effect on them, of 
being willing and able to work and unable to find jobs.” 

To help reduce teenage unemployment, Secretary Marshall 
favors expansion of the Job Corps, which he has called *‘a 
program that is well suited to solve the particular problems 
that it deals with and the particular kinds of people that are in 
the Job Corps.’ However, he has pointed out two problems 
with the program: high turnover rates and the need to help 
more Corpsmembers move to private employment through 
closer program ties with unions and employers. 

He does not favor lowering the Federal minimum wage for 
youth as a means of combating unemployment among teenag- 
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ers. *‘My view is that it would not be wise to waive the 
minimum wage. I think there are other ways to work to 
improve the productivity of young workers. . . .We can have 
other solutions, like supported work programs,” he said. 

‘The thing that worries me is if you have a separate lower 
minimum wage for young people, you get a situation of 
substitution of youth employment rather than [hiring] older 
unemployed, and while I do not think any unemployment is 
good, I have trouble seeing the unemployment of the older as 
being better than the unemployment of youth,”’ the Secretary 
added. 

As a means of responding to the special needs of women 
and minority group members, the Secretary named as a top 
priority—second only to reducing joblessness—‘‘combating 
discrimination against people for any reason unrelated to their 
merits and productivity." He added, *‘I know from experi- 
ence in that field that you do not just pass a law and say there 
will be no more discrimination. What you have got to do is 
take some affirmative action. . .with respect to women as 
with respect to minorities.” 

Moreover, he thinks that ‘‘a high level of unemployment is 
not an excuse not to move to improve opportunities for 
minorities and women. . . .Some jobs are opening up and as 
those open up, we have to see to it that equal opportunity is 
practiced in all of these openings—not simply sit back and 
say, ‘Well, there are a lot of unemployed prime working age 
males, and therefore, we can’t do anything to put women and 
minorities to work.’ ”” 

In his speech before the Associated General Contractors, 
the Secretary cited a need to ‘“‘perfect’’ existing equal em- 
ployment opportunity legislation and to simplify and reduce 
inefficiency in enforcing equal job opportunity regulations and 
laws. He also maintained that laws are ‘‘necessary but not 
sufficient reasons for change.” 

He said that laws ‘“‘operate only on the demand side of the 
problem, for the most part. . .to lower the barriers. But the 
law does very little to see to it that people are there and ready 
to move through the barriers when they’re lowered. What is 
required, therefore, is positive action, affirmative action. Call 
it what you will, but you have to do something to get to the 
people and to get them ready to pass through the barriers.” 
Based on his experience with programs to help minority 
group members enter apprenticeships (see profile), he 
strongly endorses outreach efforts as one means of fighting 
discrimination. 

While advocating equal employment opportunity, however, 
the Secretary thinks that affirmative action programs should 
“recognize the legitimate interests of all the parties in- 
volved."” Among such interests, he has listed maintaining 
productivity, maintaining quality, and maintaining legitimate 
labor market and training procedures. 

Training is one way to prepare minorities and other jobless 
persons to assume jobs and be productive, Marshall thinks, 
but he is disenchanted with many public training programs. 
‘Unfortunately,’ he said in a recent television interview, *‘a 
lot of the training we've had in the past has not been very 
meaningful. It’s really been kind of income maintenance.” 

He also said, *‘I’ve talked to people who say, ‘I’ve been 
trained seven or eight times and I'm still unemployed.” The 
truth of the matter is that they've never been trained. They 
went through a program that was called a training program, 
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but they didn’t acquire the skills. And it seems to me that we 
need to be alert to that problem.” 

A strong supporter of apprenticeship, he has declared, “It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly that an apprentice-trained 
journeyman is less likely to be unemployed, is more likely to 
be upgraded to a foreman or supervisory position and to 
move up faster, to learn the trade faster, and to be more 
productive than a craftsman who learned any other way.” 

He supports the Labor Department initiatives announced 
last year to expand apprenticeship, particularly “‘to areas 
where apprenticeship is not now commonly used to train 
skilled workers, as in the automotive industry, for example, 
where there are over a million jobs and very few people have 
any kind of formal training.” 

He also wants to expand apprenticeship into areas likely to 
face significant skill shortages, including health. ** Apprentice- 
ship,’ he has said, ‘is well suited for training nonphysician 
health professionals.” 

He also endorses on-the-job training by private employers 
and thinks that ‘tone of the unfortunate problems with the 
CETA legislation is that it caused a great decline in the 
importance of on-the-job training. I don’t believe that appren- 
ticeship is the only way that you can train people. I think it is 
an effective way, [but you can] accomplish the same results 
by some other means. It seems to me that the overriding 
consideration has to be whether you really give people well- 
rounded training.” 


Besides increasing worker productivity through better 
training and employment practices. and more job opportuni- 
ties, the Secretary wants to increase the productivity of labor 
market systems as well. Doing this, he feels, requires better 
data about the work force. 

‘‘We have got to measure the looseness or tightness of the 
labor market much better than we do if we are going to put 
together effective programs to deal with it,’ he told the 
Senate Labor Committee. ‘‘The unemployment number, 
everybody seems to concede, is not a very good measure of 
the looseness or tightness of the labor market. It does not tell 
you who is not working. If you look for a job for awhile and 
quit because you cannot find one, you are no longer [counted 
as] unemployed, which I always found a strange theory.” 

He also said that we need ‘‘to develop better information 
systems to understand more about the availability of jobs, for 
example, than we do, and to get the kind of information that 
will help us answer questions such as if there are workers 
available in a place and if there are jobs available in a place, 
why will not those workers take those jobs? What is there 
about those jobs that causes [workers] not to be willing to 
take them?” 

By the same token, he has called for better mechanisms to 
bring workers together with jobs and has maintained that 
there arg ways ‘“‘to improve the operations of the labor 
market to get a better match.” 

The Labor Department bears major responsibilities for 
most of the areas that Secretary Marshall believes must be 
improved to alleviate unemployment. but he feels strongly 
that the Department must work closely with private employ- 
ers, unions, other government agencies, and community 
interest groups in taking action. About community interest 
groups, for example, he has said, ‘I don’t see how I can do 
my job without meeting [with them]."° And after such meet- 
ings, he pledged, ‘I will be an advocate for positions that 
seem to me to be in the best interests of the people in the 
areas of my responsibility.” 


Gloria Stevenson is associate editor of WORKLIFE 














The President's 
JOUS Creation 
Prograin 


Excerpts from President Carter's economic 
message to the Congress, calling for 
employment stimulants 


President Carter, in his economic mes- 
sage to the Congress, proposed a recov- 
ery package which included: (1) an in- 
crease of authorizations for local public 
works, (2) an expansion of public service 
employment, (3) expansion of training 
and youth programs under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), and (4) an increase in the coun- 
tercyclical revenue-sharing program. The 
following are excerpts from the Presi- 
dent’s message: 


The economy I found when I took 
office had 7.5 million Americans out of 
work, 1.4 million full-time workers forced 
to take part-time jobs, and still another | 
million workers who had dropped out of 
the labor force because jobs are so hard 
to find. The outgoing Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers conservatively estimated 
that our economy operated in 1976 at 
approximately $132 billion below its high- 


employment potential; every household in 
our country lost approximately $1,800 per 
year as a result. The Nation lost approxi- 
mately $35 billion in federal tax revenues 
and approximately $10 billion in State and 
local revenues because of inadequate eco- 
nomic performance. Last year, expenses 
caused by the recession—such as unem- 
ployment compensation—were $22 billion 
higher than in 1973, the last prerecession 
year. Economic growth has declined for 
three consecutive quarters. Most econo- 
mists have projected that, without further 
stimulus, the economy weuld grow by an 
inadequate 4'/2-5 percert in 1977. The 
severe weather this winter will probably 
reduce growth even further, if no action is 
taken. 


wou 


Because we sought a sustained expan- 
sion in consumer spending and business 
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investment, we have developed a 2-year 
program, which will provide stimulus in 
both this and the next fiscal year, and will 
also retain enough flexibility so that we 
can adjust the program up or down should 
circumstances require. This 2-year pro- 
gram will provide the private sector with 
a genuine opportunity to plan ahead. 


cece 


The spending and job creation pro- 
grams will be targeted to the hardcore 
unemployed and to those communities 
hurt most by the recent recession. 

Our program only promises what can 
realistically be done. We are proposing 
major expansions of existing programs 
within a short period of time. To force 
more money, faster, into the system 
would risk poor administration. 


evee 


Together with the previously antici- 
pated growth of the economy, the pro- 
gram should reduce unemployment by 
almost | million by the end of this year, 
with further significant reductions in 1978. 


seer 


The increased incomes and jobs which 
a growing economy will produce will in- 
crease Federal revenues and decrease ex- 
penditures on unemployment insurance 
and welfare. As a result, we anticipate 
offsetting reductions in net Federal costs 
of about $3 billion and $8 billion in fiscal 
year 1977 and fiscal year 1978, respec- 
tively. 


oe ee 


The program will not aggravate current 
levels of inflation in any significant way. 
With 7'/2 million people looking for work 
and 20 percent of our industrial capacity 
idle, we can now afford to spur recovery 
without risking significant new inflation. 


eons 


This Administration intends to work 
closely and cooperatively with both labor 
and business to minimize inflation and 
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help insure a solid increase in jobs, real 
wages, and real profits. 


Sead 


I recommend an immediate $4 billion 
authorization for additional emergency 
public works beyond the $2 billion author- 
ized by the Congress last year, with $2 
billion to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1977 and $2 billion for fiscal year 1978. 

As the public works program has been 
implemented, the current formula for allo- 
cating funds has left some hard-pressed 
communities with inadequate funding, 
while their more affluent neighbors have 
had substantial programs approved. The 
Secretary of Commerce is now undertak- 
ing a careful review to determine whether 
the current 70-30 percent allocation for- 
mula between high and low unemploy- 
ment areas should be changed. After she 
completes her study, we will recommend 
legislation. In the interim, I have asked 
the Secretary to do everything possible 
under existing law to direct greater 
amounts of money into areas of high 
unemployment. 

The economic stimulus package is de- 
signed to cope with both cyclical unem- 
ployment, which is caused by the eco- 
nomic recession, and — structural 
unemployment, which affects those who 
lack the necessary training and skills to 
find work even in good times. The first 
group can largely be helped by general 
economic stimulus. The second group re- 
quires special training and placement pro- 


grams. 
woes 


I propose the following programs to 
help these groups: 

a. Public Service Employment. It is 
time to take our people off welfare and 
put them to work, with maximum empha- 
sis on creating jobs in the private sector. 
But it will take time for an expanding 
private economy to provide a large num- 
ber of jobs for the unemployed. In the 
meantime, we must expand temporary 
public service jobs for those who would 
find it difficult to obtain work in private 
industry. 

I propose an increase in the number of 
federally funded public service jobs under 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) from 310,000 now 
to 600,000 by the end of fiscal year 1977 
and to 725,000 for fiscal year 1978. This 
program would cost $0.7 billion in fiscal 
year 1977 and $3.4 billion in fiscal year 
1978. 


This public service program will enable 
the unemployed to use their talents to 
serve their fellow citizens in hospitals, in 
mental institutions, in improving our na- 
tional parks, in recreation programs, in 
rehabilitating those parts of our cities 
where crime is high and hope is scarce, 
and in energy-saving activities. We will 
target our public service employment pro- 
grams to areas of national need—such as 
the improvement of our national parks, 
and the insulation of homes and public 
buildings as well as other energy-saving 


activities. 


b. Youth Training and Employment 
Programs. Unemployment among our 
young people is far higher than the na- 
tional average for workers of all ages, so 
we must target specific programs to our 
unemployed youth. I am proposing to 
expand the youth-oriented programs in 
CETA, titles II] and IV, by 176,000 slots 
from 422,000 to 598,000. 

The basic youth programs will be con- 
ducted by the State and local govern- 
ments which are prime sponsors under 
CETA. An additional program will be 
established to take rural and urban young 
people aged 16 to 21 off of the streets and 
put them to useful work helping to con- 
serve, develop, and maintain our natural 
resources and recreation areas. This, like 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of 40 
years ago, would be a way to let young 
people serve their Nation while expand- 
ing their own horizons. 


oem 


c. Vietnam-era Veterans. Military vet- 
erans of the Vietnam-era deserve special 
attention, both because our Nation owes 
them a debt of gratitude for their service 
and because their employment problems 
are so severe. 

For Vietnam-era veterans between the 
ages of 20 and 24, the unemployment rate 
is 18 percent, compared with 12.5 percent 
for nonveterans of the same age, with 
disabled and black veterans hit even 
harder. More than 20 percent of young 
black Vietnam-era veterans are now un- 
employed. 

I am therefore proposing the creation 
of 92,000 jobs under title II] of CETA by 
the end of fiscal year 1978 in a new 
program called Help Through Industrial 
Retraining and Employment (HIRE), 
which will emphasize employment oppor- 
tunities for Vietnam-era veterans. 














Under the HIRE program, which could 
be expanded to include nonveterans, the 
largest corporations, through federally 
funded initiatives, will be encouraged to 
make private sector job opportunities and 
training available to Vietnam-era veter- 
ans. 

HIRE will initially focus on disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans and then reach out 
to include all Vietnam-era veterans. If 
there are not enough Vietnam-era veter- 
ans availabie in a community to fill job 
openings, those jobs will be made availa- 
ble to disadvantaged young jobseekers 
and then to the long-term unemployed. 

The government will pay a firm a varia- 
ble amount per Vietnam-era veteran 
hired—depending on that person’s occu- 
pational level and job—for each day of 
employment provided to such a person, 
up to a maximum of 12 months. 

In order to insure that this program 
creates new jobs, we will require, as a 
condition of Federal assistance, that the 
employment of target group members not 
result in the displacement of any worker 
who is currently employed by the firm, 
who has been laid off, or who is on strike. 

I propose to increase the proportion of 
Public Service Employment jobs held by 
Vietnam-era veterans. Local goals will be 
developed by individual prime sponsors 
and keyed to the number of veterans 
available in the area served. 


I have also asked the Department of 
Labor to establish outreach units, staffed 
by disabled Vietnam-era veterans, in 
State Employment Service local offices. 
They will identify other disabled Viet- 
nam-era veterans and guide them to spe- 
cial programs, services, and available job 
opportunities. Even before this program 
is enacted, we will urge the CETA prime 
sponsor to increase voluntarily the num- 
ber of Vietnam-era veterans in the ex- 
panded Public Service Employment pro- 
gram. 


enne 


d. Other Employment and Skill Train- 
ing Programs. We must improve employ- 
ment opportunities and skill training for 
all disadvantaged groups, through innova- 
tive approaches to training and private 
sector employment. 

Therefore | am proposing an increase 
of 58,000 slots in the Skill Training Im- 
provement Program and a doubling of 
outlays for apprenticeship programs un- 
der title II] of CETA. In order to better 
match our training programs to industry 
needs, | will instruct the Department of 


Labor to establish a skill training im- 
provement program authorized under title 
Ill of CETA, to be administered by 
CETA prime sponsors with full involve- 
ment of the private sector. 

Under the expanded apprenticeship 
program which I have requested, appren- 
tices will be allowed to continue develop- 
ing their skills even during periods of 
unemployment. A similar program will be 
extended to workers at the journeyman 
level. 

Migrants and Indians require special 
attention because of their high levels of 
unemployment. I am therefore proposing 
an addition of 20,000 slots, largely for 
migrants and Indians, under title III of 
CETA. 

I will instruct the Department of Labor 
to solicit innovative proposals from gov- 
ernmental units, private nonprofit organi- 
zations, and tribal organizations. The new 
initiatives will include residential training 
for migrant and seasonal farmworkers, 
training programs coordinated with rural 
economic development activities, rehabili- 
tation of farm labor housing camps, and 
publicly assisted home rehabilitation and 
weatherization projects. 

The Indian initiative will support ef- 
forts to improve the internal strength of 
Indian communities. The efforts will in- 
clude employment and training activities 
in connection with roadbuilding, the de- 
velopment and management of industrial 
parks, construction of waste disposal sys- 
tems, domestic fuel development, irriga- 
tion projects, and housing development 
and management. 


eee 





Countercyclical Revenue Sharing. Un- 
der the countercyclical revenue sharing 
program passed by Congress in 1975, 
additional funds are made available to 
States and localities when the national 
unemployment rate exceeds 6 percent a 
year. I propose to fund the existing pro- 
gram fully through fiscal year 1978 and to 
expand it further. 

Under current law, $125 million is 
made available in each quarter to State 
and local governments when national un- 
employment rises above 6 percent. For 
each '/2 of | percent of unemployment 
above 6 percent, an additional $62.5 mil- 
lion is released in each quarter. Localities 
then qualify for their portions on a for- 
mula based upon their excess unemploy- 
ment and general revenue-sharing alloca- 
tion. 

Under my proposal each '/:10 of | per- 
cent of unemployment above 6 percent 
would allow $30 million of new funding to 
be distributed each quarter in addition to 
the basic $125 million available at 6 per- 
cent unemployment. At 7.5 percent un- 
employment, this plan would distribute 
$2.25 billion annually, compared with 
$1.25 billion under the current program. 
By changing the formula, we would make 
the program more sensitive to the unem- 
ployment rate. 

I therefore now recommend that the 
new countercyclical revenue sharing be 
authorized on a 5-year basis instead of the 
current | year, so that it will be automati- 
cally continue in effect and be ready if 
needed in the future. 

The proposed expansion of this pro- 
gram will add an estimated $500 million in 
fiscal year 1977 and $600 million in fiscal 
year 1978 over and above the current 
program level. O 


Increases in Public Service Jobs Above Current 
Levels 


(Slots in thousands) 


Slots, by end of 





FY 1977 FY 1978 
Recommended Recommended 
Additions to Additions 
Current above Current 
Levels Levels 
Public Service Employment, CETA title VI 240 340 
Public Service Employment, CETA title II 50 75 
Youth, CETA title III 72 154 
Skill Training Improvement Program, CETA title III 58 58 
Help Through Industrial Retraining and Employment 
(HIRE), CETA title III 60 92 
Migrants, Indians, veterans, CETA title III 10 20 
Job Corps, CETA title 1V 8 22 
Apprenticeship Expansion, CETA title III N/A N/A 
TOTAL SLOTS 498 761 
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Working im Fhnidan Citrus Sounty,, damaged Inet srcnters 


by Michael J. Walker 


With spring in the air, it’s time to think 
about summer jobs. 

The Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration (ETA) of the Department of Labor is ' 
gearing up its 1977 expanded summer jobs 
program to provide $618 million in support 
of 1 million 9-week part-time positions for 
economically disadvantaged youth aged 14 
to 21. Approximately $70 million more will 
be spent this year than last to reach about 
67,000 more young people. The 
program—Special Program for Economi- 
cally Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY)—is 
funded under title III of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
through 445 State, county, and local CETA 
prime sponsors. 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall an- 
nounced that the funds include $595 million 
appropriated by Congress and $30 million 
in last summer's unspent funds, of which $7 
million is being used to fund the national 
Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) and 
to make adjustments in individual prime 
sponsor allocations. 

The 1977 program provides summer 
work at the minimum wage of $2.30 per 
hour in various organizations, including 
schools, libraries, community service 
groups, and public and private agencies. 
Jobs will be in such fields as health, recrea- 
tion, administration, clerical work, mainte- 
nance, and environmental protection. 

Last year the average unemployment 
rate among all youth 16 to 19 in the labor 
force was 19 percent. The jobless rate for 
white youth 16 to 19 was 16.9 percent; for 
black and other minorities it was 37.1 per- 
cent. Some of these teenagers moved into 
permanent unsubsidized employment after 
participating in the summer jobs program 
and many are expected to do so this year. 

In addition to getting jobs, many young 
persons will be introduced to the world of 
work in a variety of ways and will be 
counseled on career goals. Disadvantaged 
youth will be culturally enriched through 
museum, theater, and music hall programs 
that are usually not a pari of their environ- 
ment. Education will be advanced through 
classroom work. 

While the youth gain income and work 
experience, the public will benefit too. For 
example, hospitals will augment services by 
employing youngsters in admitting depart- 
ments, X-ray centers, laboratories, nursing 
stations, and dietary kitchens. Local, 
county, and State agencies will improve 
public services with youth hired to assist in 
police and fire control work, social services, 
libraries, schools, public transportation 
agencies, and visitor centers. 

To help summer jobseekers find em- 
ployment, ETA lends them a hand through 
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its State employment service offices (ES), 
which manage many CETA summer pro- 
grams. ES will, for example, make referrals 
to the U.S. Civil Service Commission’s 
Federal Summer Youth Program, the 
Department of Labor's Summer Aide 
Program, and the U.S. Youth Conser- 
vation Program administered jointly by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Inte- 
rior. 

ES will, as it did last summer, cooperate 
with community action organizations, such 
as the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(NAB), in placing youth in private sector 
jobs. 

NAB’s summer Vocational Explora- 
tion Program (VEP), cosponsored by 
the AFL-CIO Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute, will use its CETA title III 
funds to give youth an introduction to the 
job market. The project, introduced as a 
pilot program last summer, aims to place 
5,000 16- to 21-year olds in private indus- 
try to work up to 5 hours a day (or up to 
225 hours over 9 weeks) at no less than 
the minimum wage. Participants will leam 
about vocational opportunities through on- 
site experience, classroom training, audio- 
visual presentations, and interaction with 
employees. 

Counseling and related services for 
youth are expanded during the summer by 
ES through temporarily hired school coun- 
selors and volunteers from organizations 
such as the Urban League. 

During the summer of ’76, ES placed 
320,000 youth in summer jobs and set 
400,000 as the ’77 goal. For young people 
who choose to remain in the job market 
beyond the summer, ES offers year-round 
counseling, testing, and job placement 
services. 

To serve program planners who are 
looking for innovative ideas, a sampling of 
summer youth placement projects is given 
below under the heading ‘‘Where the Ac- 
tion Is.’’ Many of the projects will be 
repeated this year. All can serve as models 
for the future. 


Where the Action Is 


In Boston, Mass., 50 young persons 
assisted the city’s environmental improve- 
ment program for rodent control. Youth 
combed the Roxbury and Rochester low- 
income neighborhoods, clearing refuse, 
plugging burrows, and distributing informa- 
tion on how to get rid of rats. 

Under a balance-of-State program, Ver- 
mont funded a cultural enrichment and 
oral history project in isolated areas. The 
project, employing 26 youth, included mu- 
ral painting, making puppets for a show, 
acting, and tape recording interviews with 
knowledgeable elderly persons about the 
State’s history and culture. 
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Fifty-two above-average intelligence 
New York City youth—most of them 
Spanish-speaking—received career coun- 
seling. Leadership qualities were drawn out 
by counselors conducting group discus- 
sions and role playing sessions. Team 
sports, weekly field trips to cultural and 
business centers, Afro-Caribbean dance, 
photography, and musical workshops were 
included. 

In Washington, D.C. CETA funded a 
work orientation project at the Georgetown 
University Hospital. One-hundred fifty 
youth received job experience and served 
as aides in a number of services, including 
admissions, food preparation, X-ray, and 
laboratory testing. The youngsters also 
worked with the D.C. Lung Association 
and the Red Cross. 

A statewide cultural enrichment project 
in Arkansas under the Govermor’s bal- 
ance-of-State fund involved 500 young 
persons at eight camps. Arts and crafts, 
field trips to museums and other cultural 
institutions, hikes in State parks, fishing 
expeditions, other sports and games, and 
counseling on personal health and safety 
rounded out the program. 

In Atlanta, Ga., a CETA project pro- 
vided work orientation combined with 
classroom study and counseling on career 
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planning for 200 youth. They received 
experience as clerks and library, school, 
museum, and legal aides and in grounds 
facilities maintenance. Studies were offered 
in English, math, and reading. 

Inverness, Fla., was the site of a spe- 
cial park-building project operated for 30 
youth under a balance-of-State project. 
Grounds were cleared and fences erected 
for construction of biking and hiking trails, 
tennis courts, and picnic sites. 

Suwannee County in Florida used 
local CETA prime sponsor funding to em- 
ploy 13 young persons to map impover- 
ished neighborhoods, unpaved streets and 
sidewalks, dilapidated housing, and low- 
quality trailer homesites in the town of Live 
Oak. The map was used by the county in 
street and sidewalk paving and will be used 
to plan improved housing. 

For 75 youth in Chicago, IIl., the door 
was opened to paramedical fields in the 
city’s first emergency medical technician 
program under CETA funding. The 8- 
week work-study project qualified the en- 
rollees to take the State examination for 
medical technicians. Youth attended 


classes 15 hours a week and worked 10 
hours as aides in city hospitals, including 
service in the emergency rooms and physi- 
cal therapy centers. 

Fifty young persons cleared cemeteries 


in Knox, Wayne, and Vermillion 
Counties in Indiana of weeds and de- 
bris, replaced fallen headstones, and re- 
corded dates of birth and death of the 
deceased for historical records of the coun- 
ties. 

St. Louis, Mo., provided a venereal 
disease detection and treatment program. 
Twenty young persons disseminated treat- 
ment information in low-income neighbor- 
hoods with high VD rates, encouraging 
diagnosis and treatment. 

A CETA program in New Orleans, 
La., enabled the city to run a summer-long 
swimming program. One-hundred eighty 
youth served on maintenance and opera- 
tion crews at 27 pools. Some also served 
as lifeguards and others offered swimming 
lessons. 

Familiarization with the world of work 
was the goal of a North Dakota state- 
wide program for 1,994 youngsters under 
CETA balance-of-State provisions. The 
young persons served local, county, and 
State agency offices, sharpening skills in 
typing, filing, and library services, and 
helped with park maintenance. Counseling 
was offered on career planning, financial 
aid for higher education, and job markets. 

The Sarpy and Douglas Counties 
(Neb.) CETA Consortium provided edu- 
cational assistance for 200 youngsters with 
leaming problems in three Omaha schools. 
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The youngsters aged 14 to 21 received 
classroom training in reading, math, and 
history. Career counseling and arts and 
crafts programs were offered. 

Houston, Tex., offered 5,000 young 
persons cultural enrichment through 
weekly tours of museums and art galleries, 
business and shopping centers, and other 
facilities during the summer. The rest of the 
week was devoted to work orientation, 
including clerical and grounds maintenance 
jobs. 

Thirty-eight young persons took part in a 
work-study project at Snow College, 
Ephraim, Utah. The youth received edu- 
cational aid in English, reading, and math, 
and training in clerical work, auto and 
electrical appliance repair, carpentry, and 
welding. The youngsters received high 
school credits for completing the program. 

Taos, N. Mex., sent 27 youngsters, 
most of them Pueblo Indians, to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to perform native American 
dances; and the County of San Juan N. 
Mex., enrolled 40 youngsters in Pueblo 
archeological programs. Both projects were 
funded under CETA balance-of-State pro- 
visions. 

Seventy youngsters, including school 
dropouts, received special work-study 
training at The University of Washing- 
ton Health Sciences Center, funded 
by the Seattle Consortium. The project 
offered dietary and laboratory services 
training. 

Fifty Los Angeles, Calif., youth got 
job-readiness training at the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard in sheet-metal shaping, 
boilerroom operation, and warehousing. 
Enrollees were also counseled on health 
and safety. 

ES agencies placed youth in work orien- 
tation and study projects. For example: 

In Marianna, Fla., the ES office re- 
cruited 13 youth to work in public facilities 
such as a junior college, a convalescent 
center, the county courthouse, a gerontol- 
ogy hospital, center for care of mentally 
retarded youth, vocational rehabilitation 
center, fire and rescue unit, and sheriff's 
office. Various job skills were enhanced, 
including clerical, services, and mainte- 
nance in the program funded under CETA 
balance-of-State provisions. 

The Indiana ES offices assisted the 
Youth Conservation Corps in recruiting 
youth from families of various income lev- 
els, several economically disadvantaged. 
The enrollees eamed while they learned on 
a variety of conservation projects in State 
parks, camping where they worked. 

At Kansas City, Mo., the ES office 
recruited 45 youth in a CETA program to 
serve in cleanup crews for work in impov- 
erished neighborhoods. Trash was re- 


moved and streets and sidewalks were 
swept clean. 

The Oklahoma City ES office placed 
200 youngsters in city cleanup and beauti- 
fication projects. Trees were planted along 
streets and parks were improved. Recrea- 
tion facilities such as swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts, and picnic facilities were 
painted, and repaired. 

Iowa ES offices received CETA funding 
under the Governor's balance-of-State 
provisions to hire 34 disadvantaged youth 
to promote community summer jobs and 
recruit unemployed youth. The recruiters, 
aged 16 to 22, appeared on local radio 
and television stations, and talked to busi- 
ness groups. They secured 3,000 of 
17,473 summer job pledges from business 
and industry. 

Maricopa County, Ariz., ES offices 
recruited youth to fill 1,712 community 
jobs, pledged to the National Alliance of 
Businessmen. 

The Bend, Oreg., ES office was a 
CETA contractor to recruit 328 youth for a 
work-career counseling project, including 
conservation work in the State’s ample for- 
ests, auto repair, day care, and clerical 
and teaching assistant work. All youth were 
counseled on getting and keeping jobs and 
managing money. CETA title VI adult pub- 
lic service employees were hired as super- 
visors. Participants included 23 from a 
nearby correctional facility. 

The Maine Employment Security Com- 
mission (MESC) worked with the Univer- 
sity of Maine to place 59 youth in a work- 
study project. Some worked as MESC 
aides counseling young persons seeking 
summer jobs. Others were employed as 
clerks in recreation, urban renewal, health 
and welfare, and public law enforcement 
agencies. Participants were offered lan- 
guage and social studies classes by the 
university. Eligibility was based on family 
size and income. 

Last August, the Asbury Park and At- 
lantic City, N.J. ES offices recruited 70 
youth for 1 month’s work under a balance- 
of-State CETA funded cleanup project to 
remove debris and restore contours to the 
beaches disturbed by storms. 

The Greensboro, N.C., ES office 
placed 200 youngsters in clerical and sub- 
professional jobs in hospitals, libraries, mu- 
nicipal offices, and schools. Funded under 
CETA balance-of-State provisions, the 
young persons received work experience 
as teacher's aides, laboratory assistants, 
music assistants, clerical office workers, 
guidance assistants, and in custodial and 
grounds maintenance work in the summer- 
long project. Enrollees had to pledge that 
they would return to school at summer’s 
end. O 


Michael J. Walker is a writer-editor on the staff of WORKLIFE. 
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CETA Summer 
Program 1976 


The Special Program for Economically Dis- 
advantaged Youth (SPEDY), funded under 
title Ill of the Comprehensive Employment — eee 
and Training Act (CETA), provided some Characteristics of SPEDY Participants 
$528 million to State and local prime sponsors 
and to Indian organizations ni gon about 1976 and 1975 
933,000 youth with summer jobs in 1976. Of (percent distribution) 
those employed, 96 percent were economi- 
cally disadvantaged, considerably more than 
the 83 percent so classified in 1975, when a 1976 197 
little more than $433 million was appropriated 5 
to provide 888,100 summer jobs. 933,000 888,100 

The increase in the proportion of disadvan- 100 
taged clients resulted from Department of 
Labor efforts to assure proper planning and 54 56 
implementation of the summer program to 
make certain that SPEDY participants fully 46 44 
met the eligibility requirements of the Act. 

Over half (54 percent) of the youth enrolled 
in 1976 were male. Seventy percent were 30 31 
between the ages of 16 and 21; 32 percent of 38 45 
the total were 18 to 21; 38 percent were 16 13 14 
and 17; and another 30 percent were 14 and 19 10 
15. Whites represented less than half (43 
percent) of the total; 49 percent were black, Education 
and 2 percent were American Indians. Thir- 8 years and under 16 17 
teen percent were Hispanic Americans. (Fig- 67 67 
ures do not add up to 100 percent because 
Hispanic Americans may also be counted in 12 12 
other groups). 5 - 

Since 88 percent of the youth in the 1976 ee 
summer program were still students and oth- Family income 
ers had dropped out of school, most, about 83 27 23 
percent, had less than a high school educa- Public assistance 15 16 
tion. However, 12 percent had finished the ; ; 
12th grade, and 5 percent had gone beyond a nee ” 
it. Two percent of the participants were handi- Ethnic group 
capped 43 

As in the past, SPEDY clients were placed 49 
in a number of agencies, including schools, 
libraries, community service organizations, American Indian 2 
and private nonprofit agencies. Specific exam- 6 
ples of placements include nurses’ and teach- é 
ers’ aides, cashiers, surveyors, typists, Spanish American 13 
graphic artists, nutrition aides, and counsel- nh ‘ 
ors. Some clients—including many of those Limited English 2 
who were full-time students—were placed . 
with local public universities where they partici- Handicapped " 
pated in a variety of research and other Full-time student 88 
educational projects related to their interests. 

Besides using SPEDY funds, prime spon- 
sors spent more than $69 million from title | 
funds to provide additional summer jobs. The 
characteristics of the participants of these 
programs were almost identical to those of 
SPEDY participants. 

Warren L. Bouvé 





Warren Bouvé is a program analyst, Office of Administration and 
Management, Employment and Training Administration 
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by Gloria Grumet and Rupert Welch 


[| the shadow of redeveloped down- 
town Los Angeles, with its modern 
high-rise office buildings and the 
posh Bunker Hill Towers residential complex, 
lies a totally different city of the angels—East 
Los Angeles. It is a barrio of the largest 
number of Mexicans and people of Mexican 
descent in the world outside Mexico City. 
They include families who have lived in the 
community for generations and recent arrivals 
from Mexico, some illegal entrants. 

The distance that separates this sprawling 
7-square miles of unincorporated county lard 
from Los Angeles proper can be measured in 
more than miles: It can be measured in terms 
of poverty, high unemployment, deteriorated 
housing, and inadequate social services. The 
residents resent any non-Spanish-speaking 
individual not of Hispanic origin who earns 
income in the barrio and spends the money in 
another community; and youth gangs jeal- 
ously guard their “turfs” from trespassers. 

Although East L.A. is surrounded by an 
industrial area that employs half a million 
workers, heavy competition for jobs and dis- 
crimination against Americans with Hispanic 
backgrounds have resulted in an unemploy- 
ment rate of 17.6 percent among the commu- 
nity’s 42,500-person work force. Overall, it is 
estimated that 25 to 35 percent of the area’s 
potential working population consists of unem- 
ployed and underemployed persons and high 
school dropouts who are unable to compete 
for jobs. 

Attempts to improve the quality of life for 
Chicanos in East Los Angeles must take into 
consideration the psychological and physical 
isolation in which these people live, if the 
efforts are to be effective. Many programs 
emphasize participation by community mem- 
bers in neighborhood development projects 
as part of a larger, long-term effort to build up 
a local economic base. 

Three innovative neighborhood-based proj- 
ects—initiated by the California Work Incen- 
tive (WIN) programs—administered by the 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) responded to the local needs by giving 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) an opportunity to earn 
money and improve or acquire skills by repair- 
ing damage caused by vandals and painting 
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Paintings, such as 
this interesting 
face, cover East Los 
Angeles school 
areas once 
scrawled with 
graffiti. 


Breaking into—not 
out of—the Lincoln 
Heights Jail to turn 
the unused building 
into a community 
recreation center. 





Participants in 
WIN’s school 
vandalism repair 
project call one of 
their murals, “The 
Warriors,” painted 
over graffiti at a 
high school whose 
football team is 
known as the 
Warriors. 


TELACU photos by Charles Calderon 
EDD photos by Ed Popejoy 
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Crude scribbling on barrio school walls and hallways has been covered with 


lively art work, thanks to WIN. 


murals in schools, converting an unused jail 
into a community recreation center, and serv- 
ing as interpreters to non-English speaking 
patients in the University of Southern Califor- 
nia-Los Angeles County Medical Center, com- 
prised of seven hospitals. 

These work programs were organized by 
the California WIN program of the State's 
Employment Development Department 
(EDD). In the summer of 1975 the program, 
which had previously provided human re- 
sources to other public agencies, decided to 
participate directly in the creation of short- 
term projects. The projects were managed, 
under contract, by The East Los Angeles 
Community Union (TELACU), a broad-based 
community development organization. 

Initially, participants came from homes sup- 
ported by the AFDC program. They included 
high school dropouts 16-17 years old, youth 
who were high school graduates, Vietnam-era 
veterans, unemployed skilled union craft 
workers, and other jobless adults. 

TELACU employed 178 youth, five union 
painters, three supervisors, five union torch 
cutters, two clerk-typists, and 15 art supervi- 
sors on the jail and the schools projects. 

The participants were hired for these tem- 
porary public service (PSE) jobs on a volun- 
tary basis; they were informed of the possible 
effects their new income would have on their 
families’ cash grants, Medi-Cal, and food 
stamp benefits, and there were no penalties 
for refusal of employment. Adults lost a por- 
tion of the welfare payments they had been 
receiving before beginning the work. Youth, 
however, were administratively separated 
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from their AFDC families so that the family 
units could continue to receive AFDC help. 

Participants in the School Vandalism Repair 
and Murals Project worked in 17 schools, 
cleaning and painting walls that had been 
defaced and covered with grafitti. In addition, 
to discourage further damage, artist-partici- 
pants were hired to paint murals on the out- 
side walls and in the interior hallways of many 
of the buildings. 

A unique operational problem arose in this 
project. The trouble occurred when project 
leaders, seeking to match workers with jobs 
as effectively as possible, attempted to assign 
youth to work at sites located outside their 
own gang-designated turfs. It soon became 
apparent that members of one gang were not 
only reluctant but afraid to go to worksites 
located in areas dominated by rival groups. 
Gang fights erupted at several sites, and it 
seemed that the program might have to be 
abandoned. Finally, the problem was solved 
by calling a meeting of all the gang leaders 
with representatives of WIN and TELACU. 
The leaders were persuaded to waive gang 
boundaries for the duration of the project in 
the interest of the entire community. The truce 
worked throughout the first 11 months of the 
initial project and is still working, EDD officials 
Say. 

The efforts of the WIN participants are 
highly visible today. A striking array of more 
than 50 lively, skillfully painted murals adorns 
the walls of a number of schools in the 
eastern part of Los Angeles County. In all, 
1.5 million square feet of buildings were 
repainted, reducing the incidence of grafitti by 


about 90 percent, according to school offi- 
cials. In addition, there has been a dramatic 
improvement in the morale of everyone af- 
fected by the project—students, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and residents of the 
community. 

WIN workers also undertook a valuable 
public service project in Lincoln Heights, an 
area known for 40 years as a “jail community” 
because it afforded its residents few social 
facilities beyond the city jail. This five-story 
building, covering an acre, had been unused 
for 10 years, at an annual cost to the taxpay- 
ers of $150,000 for maintenance. It was de- 
cided to renovate the building for the social 
uses of the community. The conversion in- 
volved removing all of the iron bars and 
prison-related fixtures and painting the entire 
interior. Artists covered the walls with murals 
depicting the martial arts and portraits of 
famous prizefighters. 

The top floor, formerly the women’s solitary’ 
unit, is now used by the Los Angeles City 
Boxing Program as a training facility for young 
boys interested in boxing as an amateur sport 
or possible career. The third and fourth floors 
are used for a senior citizens’ center and for 
other cultural activities. 

The Bi-Lingual Interpreters Project at the 
Los Angeles County-University of Southern 
California Medical Center offered WIN work- 
ers another opportunity to provide a useful 
service to their community. The medical cen- 
ter consists of a hugh complex of seven 
specialized hospitals and is the only compre- 
hensive medical facility available to the resi- 
dents of East Los Angeles, many of whom 
speak only Spanish. This language barrier 
creates apprehension and confusion in the 
patients and can result in inadequate care. 

To assist these non-English speaking pa- 
tients, 40 bilingual AFDC youth and their 
supervisors set up interpreter services at var- 
ious Clinics, interviewed patients, answered 
telephones, made appointments, and pro- 
vided information concerning hospital and so- 
cial service forms. Most interpreting was done 
for the medical staff, who had long needed 
these services. The project so successfully 
filled this need that Los Angeles County su- 
pervisors later voted to establish 55 perma- 
nent interpreter jobs in the Los Angeles 
County hospitals. 

Although a final evaluation of the WIN- 
TELACU efforts has yet to be completed, the 
enthusiastic support the projects aitracted in 
the community speaks for itself. The first two 
projects were operated in close cooperation 
with the Los Angeles Building Trades Council, 
and with the painters and laborers local union 
in particular. As a result of their participation in 
the program, five AFDC painters and three 
laborers who worked as torch cutters were 
admitted to unions. Certainly the work projects 
provided the community with human services 
that would otherwise have been lacking, and 
in doing so demonstrated how Federal funds 
can be used effectively to promote local self- 
reliance. i 





Glona Grumet is a State program specialist with the Work 
Incentive (WIN) Program of the California Employment Develop- 
ment Department. Rupert Welch is a writer-editor on the staff of 
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Wilmington, Del. 


The Delaware Plan, Inc., under a $58,250 
CETA title Ill contract renewal, is training 50 
people, mostly from minority groups, for 
apprenticeship openings in skilled trades 
and crafts. Since 1971, the plan has quali- 
fied 160 trainees, from 18 to 50 years old, 
through its outreach program. Last year, five 
women were apprenticed in nontraditional 
jobs in oil refineries and chemical plants 
The plan also provided service to 2,500 
other men and women who needed help in 
obtaining General Education Development 
(GED) certificates and job counseling. Ap- 
prenticeship candidates are tutored for 10 
weeks before taking tests for apprenticeship 
entry 


Laredo, Tex. 


Remember Uni, the distaff member of the 
Uni, Roy, and Al Uniroyal driving team? Well, 
Uniroyal, Inc., has taken the woman test 
driver a turn further through CETA. The 
Uniroyal Proving Grounds, 10 miles north of 
here, asked the local CETA prime sponsor 
for women test drivers as part of its affirma- 
tive action plan. The sponsor responded by 
providing seven job-ready women with ap- 
propriate licenses and earmarked $64,000 of 
its title | funds for a 26-week driving course 
at Laredo Junior College to fill the needs of 
Uniroyal and local bus and taxi companies 
The Uniroyal drivers will be zipping around 
in clearly marked test cars on the proving 
grounds and Interstate 35. Twenty women 
enrolled in the opening session 





Flagstaff, Ariz. 


The Hopi Cultural Center at Second Mesa, 
80 miles northeast of here on the Hopi 
Indian Reservation, offers tourists an interest- 





ing blend of archeology, handcrafts, and an 
up-to-date hostelry, thanks, in part, to CETA 
funding. A modern 33-unit motel and restau- 
rant is adjoined by a gift shop and museum 
displaying prehistoric pottery, silver work, 
wood carvings, and other art objects. The 
salary of Curator Terence Talaswaima is 
provided under a CETA title Il public service 
employment grant, and during the summer 
Talaswaima employs four teenaged youth 
under a CETA summer youth program. Tal- 
aswaima, himself an artist by profession, 
helps other Hopi artists market their paint- 
ings through the museum, which is open 
daily. An estimated 10,000 people visit the 
museum each year 


Portland, Ore. 


The Epilepsy Foundation of America (EFA) 
started a pilot program to increase employ- 
ment of young epilepsy victims in Portland 
and four other areas. The $624,205 contract 
provides for the development of job oppor- 
tunities under an on-the-job subcontract with 
employers 

The program—tTraining and Placement 
Services Project (TAPS)—will focus on epi- 
leptics who are in their last year of high 
school, recent high school graduates, or 
high school dropouts. EFA will try to place 
the youth in jobs of interest to them, where 
they can perform without danger to their 
health or well-being. EFA noted that unem- 
ployment rates for epileptics are as high as 
25 percent for those whose seizures are 
controlled and who are able to work. Other 
pilot program areas are Cleveland, San 
Antonio, Atlanta, and Minneapolis-St. Paul 


St. Paul, Minn. 


How are you going to keep ‘em down on 
the farm? CETA doesn't have all the an- 
swers it Is sending some city slickers 


Out 





out for a taste of hired hand life. A group of 
farmers in Carver County, just west of here, 
signed up for a pilot “ject aimed at 
benefiting people with no work and farmers 
with too much. The disadvantaged and 
y to 
try farmwork; farmers are given the chance 
to expand their operations at minima! invest- 
ment. Salaries are partially offset by reim- 
bursements to the farmers 
Benefits to enrollees include $600 a 
month, health insurance, rent-free housing, 
and agricultural courses in vocational 
schools. Project Director Therese Erickson 
says, “We knew there were people who 
always wanted to live on a farm, but had 
neither the opportunity nor experience. And 
we also knew that government job pro- 
grams. . .often overlooked the farmer 
The program is funded by a $44,092 
CETA title | special grant to the Manpower 
Office of the Governor. But it isn't for every- 
one. One man went out to a dairy farm from 
St. Paul and was told his hours were 6 a.m 
to 8 p.m. “That's not how it is on The 
Waltons,’ gasped the tyro 


Dayton, Ohio 


The Miami Valley Manpower Consortium 
(MVMC), which includes Dayton and adjoin- 
ing Montgomery and Preble Counties as 
members, put together two projects encom- 
passing a number of programs under CETA 
title |. One provides services to youth aged 
14 to 21 and the other deals with adults 

In the youth project, MVMC and the 
Dayton Board of Education provide recrultt- 
ment, eligibility, assessment, and referral 
services. Eligibles enter work experience 
training and ineligibles are referred to other 
programs. The youth programs, funded for 
$143,000 a year, also provide summer pro- 
grams for economically disadvantaged 
youngsters 

For adults, MVMC teams up with the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services to provide 
placement and training in 15 employment 
and training programs for both individuals 
and employers. Adult programs, funded for 
$175,000, are planned in cooperation witt 
unions, chambers of commerce, the Nationa 
Alliance of Businessmen, and community 
organizations 
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CETA trainees in Kentucky are literally 

building roads to new jobs. 

Last year, trainees preparing to become 
heavy equipment operators constructed 
access roads and made other improvements 
at a 290-acre industrial park in Hopkinsville, a 
small city in the western part of the State, and 
at industrial parks in two rural counties. This 
year, CETA—Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act—trainees are making 
various land improvements in other Kentucky 
communities. Besides paving the way for local 
economic development generating new 
employment opportunities, the program has 
enabled about two-thirds of its graduates to 
land construction jobs. 

The effort is based on the theory that CETA 
resources do double duty if trainees learn job 
skills on useful work projects rather than 
through exercises that merely provide training. 
The young men and women who received 
heavy equipment operator training last year 
proved the value of that approach. Says Sam 
Miles, chairman of the Hopkinsville Industrial 
Foundation, “These trainees helped give us 
the most marketable industrial site in 
Kentucky.” 

The training program is funded through a 
CETA special grant to the Governor 


authorized under title 1 and is administered by 
the Bureau for Manpower Services, a 
Kentucky Department for Human Resources 
unit responsible for planning and operating 
CETA programs funded through the 
Governor's office. Program instruction is 
provided by the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 181, 
headquartered in Henderson, Ky., and union 
cooperation and support are essential to the 
program's success. 

The program was initially funded in the fall 
of 1975 through a $130,190 grant—enough to 
train about 60 persons. The Bureau for 
Manpower Services screened and selected 
program applicants and assigned them to 
several training sites around the State. Most 
of the trainees were from 18 to 24 years old, 
and 5 of the 60 were women. 

At Hopkinsville, the major training site, the 
students learned job skills while grading and 
providing drainage for a new access road in 
the industrial park. Other trainees performed 
similar work in neighboring Lyon and Caldwell 
Counties. State officials consider the trainees’ 
improvements of industrial parks important to 
State and local economic development, since 
these sites attract new industries that provide 
job opportunities. 

“There's a tremendous advantage all 
around to this program,” says John Baker, 
union coordinator for the project. “We're 
training people for jobs that exist, and paying 
them wages as they learn. Cities and counties 
are getting industrial sites completed, which 
offer ttemendous advantage.to local areas in 
attracting new industry.” 

The training takes 8 weeks and puts the 
trainee on some 8 to 10 different units of 
heavy equipment. 

“This doesn’t mean a young person is fully 
trained to run any or all of these units,” notes 


I: a two-way effort to boost employment, 





Trainees operating 
heavy equipment in 
Kentucky are literally 
paving their way to new 
employment. 





Baker. “It’s familiarization training, orientation, 
safety training—a schooling, under expert 
instructors, that lets the man or woman know 
if he or she really wants to be, or can be, a 
heavy equipment operator.” Baker adds, 
“Only 2 out of 41 who began here at 
Hopkinsville have dropped out. Most of them 
love it.” 

While receiving the training, the students 
are paid $2.30 per hour, plus lodging and 
travel allowances. 

In addition, they earn 320 hours of credit 
toward a journeyman’s rating. This is the top 
notch for a heavy equipment operator, 
requiring 6,000 hours of on-the-job training. 

Baker stresses that training doesn't “make 
an operator” out of a student. “But, in this 
field, it’s difficult for anyone to get a start,” he 
notes, pointing out that contractors prefer to 
hire someone with at least some knowledge 
of the business. So how can a young person 
who wants to go into this work get the basics 
of operating heavy equipment? “The 
Operating Engineers union views this 
program as a good opportunity to attract 
young people into this work,” Baker says. 

At the end of the course, the student 
operators can seek jobs on their own. The 
student operators aren't required to join the 
union, Baker explains, but many do. The 
union tries to place those who join in jobs. 
Baker says the Operating Engineers Union 
has found jobs for 66 percent of the trainees 
so far. 

In bad weather the Hopkinsville students 
attend classes in a temporary classroom at 
the site. In this way they become familiar with 
the “paper work” of the job. ‘They learn 
something about reading a blueprint, 
recognizing markers—just a few of the 
rudiments of heavy equipment work,” says 
Charlie Wilson, who has been a training 
instructor for some 35 years. 

“One of the prime things | try to instill in 
these beginners is dependability. Unless a 
youngster’s going to be dependable, he won't 
last a day with a good contractor. He'll never 
make it into the seat of that huge, shiny ‘cat’ 
unless he’s already proved he can do the little 
job, be on time, listen to instructions.” 

Over the roar of a nearby grader, .Wilson 
explains another positive aspect of the 
project. “We have a lot of pretty beat up 
equipment to use here. It's all army surplus— 
older stuff, but operable,” he says. “In 
keeping it rolling, these kids learn a little bit 
about maintenance and the importance of 
treating equipment right.” 


Equipment for the w>rk came from Fort 
Knox and was moved to Hopkinsville at the 
expense of the area Chamber of Commerce. 
The same equipment was later moved to the 
other training sites. All land on which the 
trainees work is owned by nonprofit 
organizations such as the Hopkinsville 
Industrial Foundation. 


The road built by trainees at the 
Hopkinsville park opened up 12 new plant 
sites while saving the taxpayers some 
$170,000, local planners estimated. Once the 
trainees’ portion of the work was completed, 
bids were let for paving and finishing the road. 
“Then it was up to us to sell our site to 
industry,” notes Sam Miles of the Hopkinsville 
Industrial Foundation. “But our work was 
made easy.” 

Miles explains, “Company officials sent 
their site consultants here to look over a 
prospective location. They were impressed at 
what we had here—all the progress and 
preparation underway on our industrial park. 
They said, ‘This looks like what we want.’ ” 

The Plymouth Tube Co., based in Illinois, 
has begun work on a $3.5 million facility to 
manufacture metal extruded products on an 
11.5-acre site in the park. 

Donald C. Van Pelt, president and chief 
executive of the company, said Hopkinsville 
was selected because of the community 
attitude and the presence of a developed 
industrial park. 

Construction of the 127,000-square-foot 
building will be financed in two stages by 
municipal industrial revenue bonds. The plant 
is expected to employ about 40 to 50 persons 
after the first year of operation and ultimately 
75 to 80 persons. 


Heavy equipment operator training was not 
conducted during the winter because of 
unfavorable weather, but during that time, 
CETA participants learning to be mechanics 
developed job skills by servicing and repairing 
training equipment. The 1977 program, 
funded through a $166,000 grant to the 
Governor, calls for training 77 persons. 


This year’s first training project differed 
somewhat from previous efforts. Rather than 
working on industrial sites, the first 12 trainees 
learned to operate cranes and bulldozers by 
dredging a canal near Paducah, a Kentucky 
town on the Ohio River. The Ohio river rises 
during the spring thaw, and floodgates are 
closed to prevent major flooding. When the 
gates are closed, however, backwaters often 
overrun nearby lowlands, including one area 
of about 150 houses. The trainees dredged a 
canal in this area to prevent flooding this 
spring. 

Kentucky's Manpower Services Council, 
which approves all CETA programs funded 
through the Governor's office, plans to 
continue supporting the heavy equipment 
operator's training program. The rationale is 
that this joint labor-government effort is paying 
off for the individuals trained, as well as for 
the entire State of Kentucky. 0 





Elma Freudenthal is a supervisory editor with the Kentucky 
Education and the Arts Cabinet 
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anice Preli, 33, of Glastonbury, 
Conn., worked fulltime as a secre- 


tary from 1963 to 1967. She then 
married, had two sons, and spent the next 
9 years being a housewife and mother. 

Last year, Preli signed up with Man- 
power Inc., a temporary help service 
(THS) in Hartford, ‘‘in order to keep up 
with my skills, and prevent myself from 
becoming stagnant. I chose temporary 
work rather than a full-time job because | 
still wanted to have some control over 
when I can stay home, how much time I 
can spend with my children and when | 
can take vacation. The income was a 
secondary motivation.” 

By contrast, a desire for extra income 
was homemaker June Rader’s primary 
reason for registering with a THS in 
Washington, D.C. Rader, 60, and her 
husband needed more money to maintain 
a second home in Michigan. But, after a 
year of temporary assignments, her mo- 
tives changed somewhat. ‘*‘Now I’m 
doing it because it’s more fun than staying 
home,”’ she says. 

Preli and Rader are among the thou- 
sands of American women who reenter 
the labor market each year via temporary 
help services—private, profitmaking agen- 
cies that provide temporary workers for 
other employers. The temporary help in- 
dustry, developed after World War II, is 
now a $1.5 billion-a-year business. Indus- 
try sources estimate that between 2 and 3 
million persons are registered with the 
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Nation’s 2,000 THS agencies, which 
serve some 500,000 customer firms. 

Workers who sign on with a THS are 
sent out on short-term assignments—usu- 
ally varying from 2 days to several 
months—with different firms considered 
“customers” of the THS. The workers, 
often called *‘temporaries,”’ have the free- 
dom to accept or reject assignments and 
to specify the hours or days they are 
available for work. 

Temporaries are employed by the THS 
rather than by the companies to which 
they are assigned. The THS tests them 
and pays them on an hourly basis. Almost 
every THS makes payments for Social 
Security, workers’ compensation, and un- 
employment insurance. Some offer paid 
vacations to employees who have worked 
a certain number of hours, and others 
offer optional health coverage. 

Although some specialize in technical 
or medical positions and others in blue- 
collar industrial work, most temporar- 
ies—approximately 70 percent, according 
to one estimate—do office work. Tempo- 
rary jobs in this field include typing, tak- 
ing shorthand, photocopying, filing, an- 
swering phones, and other clerical tasks. 
Among clerical temporaries, the vast ma- 


jority are women. 


Exactly who are the women who return 
to work through THSs? Why do they 
choose this route rather than seeking reg- 
ular full- or part-time jobs? And how 
satisfied are they with this method of 


rejoining the work force? Although the 
answers vary from person to person, in- 
terviews with temporaries, comments by 
THS personnel, and a recent 225-page 
report prepared by Temple University’s 
Center for Labor and Manpower Studies 
paint a general picture of mature women 
who work as temporaries. 

The Temple report, ‘‘Women Return- 
ing to Work and Their Interaction with a 
Temporary Help Service,’ was prepared 
under a research contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Employment and 
Training Administration. It is based on 
interviews with nearly 500 women who 
returned to work between 1967 and 1973 
by registering at five offices of a large 
THS firm in the Philadelphia area. 

The report estimates that 300,000 
women a year rejoin the work force 
through THS work. The average reen- 
trant surveyed was 42 years old and mar- 
ried. She had two children, the youngest 
of whom was 10. More than a third of the 
women had not worked at all in the 5 
years before registering. And those who 
did work were primarily in clerical fields. 
Nearly all the temporary jobs to which 
these women were assigned were clerical. 

On the whole, the women surveyed 
were better educated than the average 
female clerical worker in Pennsylvania. 
Nearly 92 percent had completed high 
school, and about a fifth had attended 
college. Nearly a third had taken at least 
one clerical training course outside high 








school, and others had taken managerial 
training programs or courses in vocational 
fields such as nursing and hairdressing. 
And reentrants who took THS tests in 
typing or other clerical skills generally 
scored above average. On the basis of 
these findings, the report concluded that 
the reentrants could probably have found 
employment by applying directly to em- 
ployers but chose to register with a THS 
instead. 

William Deal, president of the National 
Association of Temporary Services, a 
trade organization for the temporary help 
industry, confirms survey findings about 
the abilities of mature temporaries. More- 
over, he says, the skills of reentrants are 
improving. 

“The caliber of women coming into 
THS work, in terms of intelligence and 
skills,” he says, “is much higher than it 
was approximately 5 years ago.’ And 
Helen Gay, manager of Manpower Inc., 
in Hartford, Conn.—one of more than 200 
such franchises around the country—con- 
tends that women “‘are better educated 
than ever; they get bored faster sitting at 
home.” 

Boredom, the Temple University study 
agrees, is One reason many temporaries 
reenter the work force, but says it is not 
the most important motivation. When 
asked to rank each of several reasons for 
returning to work, the majority of reen- 
trants—more than 83 percent—said earn- 
ing money was “‘very”’ or “somewhat” 
important. And when asked why they 
wanted to earn money, most gave June 
Radar’s answer: They wanted additional 
income to maintain or improve their 
standard of living. Only a few women 
returned to work to save for future needs 
or to buy nonluxury items. 

About 50 percent said gaining experi- 
ence, breaking household monotony, and 
meeting people was important to their 
return to work. Some wanted to escape 
the routine of housework and child care, 
some wanted to survey the job market 
with the eventual goal of landing a full- 
time job, and some wanted to improve 
and maintain rusty skills. 

Women who chose “‘break household 
monotony” as an important motive were 
most often mothers with children over 6 
years old. The researchers surmise that as 
children get older and more self-sufficient, 
their mothers feel less needed at home. 
When the children enter school, many 
mothers become restless and see outside 
work as a challenging option. 

The survey also found an inverse rela- 
tionship between the amount of time a 
woman worked before applying at the 
THS and her desire to “brush up” on her 
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skills. The researchers conclude that the 
less time a woman had previously 
worked, the fewer skills she had learned 
and the greater her need to improve them. 

When asked why they chose to return 
to work via a THS, the women in the 
Temple survey gave three major reasons: 
They preferred temporary employment 
because of the freedom and flexibility it 
provides; they were available for work on 
a temporary basis only and were reluctant 
to take permanent jobs; or they felt that 
temporary work offered an opportunity to 
evaluate their skills. Like Janice Preli, the 
women appreciated the chance to work 
when they want, and for as long as they 
want. 

‘Many women are professional tem- 
poraries,’ says John Thomas, manager of 
Potomac Temporaries, a large THS in the 
Washington, D.C. area. **They don't 
want to commit themselves to a 5-day 
week, but they want the extra money for 
luxury items, or the extra time to spend 
summer vacation with their children.” 

Time off is vital to Patricia Simmons, a 
32-year-old divorced mother from New 
York City, and student at York College. 
**Even with a permanent part-time job,” 
she says, “‘] wouldn't be able to take off 
whole days and nights when exams come 
up 


Mildred Krey, 48, went back to work 
as a temporary in order to help her son, a 
12-year-old student with a learning disa- 
bility, become more self-sufficient. **He 
was becoming too dependent on me,”* the 


New Jersey mother explains. **By work- 
ing in a temporary job, I lessened that 
dependency, but also was able to take 
time off and be with him during the 
summer.” 

In other words, as the Temple report 
puts it, a THS, “with provisions for 
flexible schedules and the opportunity to 
refuse assignments,” allows women to 
‘*successfully mesh work with their other 
commitments.” 


The Temple study also showed that 
temporary work appeals to a broad cross 
section of women who want a chance to 
study the job market, become reac- 
quainted with contemporary skills and 
office demands, and evaluate their job 
abilities and interests. 

**Some of these women have been out 
of the job market for 15 years; they don’t 
know what’s available or if they can do 
it,’ explains Susan Zeitz, manager of 
Temporary Staffing, a Washington, D.C. 
THS. Temporary employees have a 
chance to work for different employers in 
various settings and to use varying talents 
and skills before making a full-time career 
commitment. 

‘‘Within a relatively short period of 
time,’’ the study notes, ‘‘the typical 
woman had at least two different assign- 
ments, worked in a minimum of two 
company settings, and had a good chance 
of working in more than one job classifi- 
cation. It is doubtful that such varied 
experiences, within the given time frame, 
could be gained anywhere but through a 
THs.” 

For this reason and others, the reen- 
trants in the Temple survey evaluated 
their THS experience as ‘“‘generally fa- 
vorable."" Nearly 70 percent said they 
would use a temporary help service again, 
and the same proportion said the THS 
met their needs ‘‘very well” or “fairly 
well.’’ Reentrants with children were par- 
ticularly satisfied. 

More than 40 percent of the reen- 
trants—most often mothers with children 
over 6—noted an improvement in their 
skills as a result of THS assignments. 
And nearly 40 percent saw the THS as 
helpful in learning about jobs for which 
they might qualify, in becoming aware of 
salaries for various positions, and in locat- 
ing potential employers. In fact, 83 per- 
cent took regular full- or part-time jobs 
after leaving THS work, and almost | out 
of every 5 ultimately accepted jobs with 
employers for whom they had worked as 
temporaries. 

In effect, the report says, a THS is a 
‘halfway house’’ where women can fulfill 
their immediate job needs—whether to 
acquire needed experience in order to get 
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a better permanent position or to recon- 
cile family and work commitments. 

Comments from industry representa- 
tives also suggest that while temporary 
workers are learning and relearning about 
the workplace, they are building confi- 
dence in themselves and their marketabil- 
ity—a confidence that many women lost 
during the years at home. 


‘‘Women tend to undersell them- 
selves,’ says Manager John Thomas of 
Potomac Temporaries. ‘‘They think all 
employers are looking for young, attrac- 
tive receptionists. That’s not true. Many 
are looking for dependable, mature per- 
sonnel.” 

In this sense, adds Audrey Hull of A-1 
Temporaries in Scotch Plains, N.J., a 
THS is a ‘‘good proving ground for 
women.” 

But temporary work does have its 
drawbacks, and the biggest one is money. 
Of women in the Temple study who said 
they would not use a THS again, nearly a 
fourth were dissatisfied with the wages. 
And even those who said they would 
return to a THS were not enthralled with 
their earnings. Overall, nearly two-thirds 
felt their THS wages were lower than the 
amount they could earn on a permanent 
job. And since most women went back to 
work because they wanted the income, it 
is not surprising that the typical respond- 
ent worked as a temporary for an average 
of only 8.5 months before establishing 
other work arrangements or choosing not 
to work at all. 

THS hourly pay scales range from the 
minimum wage—$2.30 under Federal 
law—for totally unskilled workers as- 
signed to such jobs as filing and photo 
copying—to about $5 for highly qualified 
secretaries. Generally, a THS charges its 
client companies 50 percent more than is 
paid to the employee. Thus, if a tempor- 
ary earns $5 an hour for secretarial work, 
the company pays $7.50 to the THS. The 
women interviewed for this article earned 
between $3.50 and $4 an hour for basic 
secretarial work. 

“You trade a little bit in the salary 
check for freedom and less responsibil- 
ity,’ says Richard Essey, manager of 
Tempositions in New York City. 

In the Temple University study, the 
reason cited second most often by women 
who would not return to a THS was the 
attitude and atmosphere of the THS and 
its client firms. Some women believe that 
the offices they go to are unfriendly, and 
others think employers expect them to 
perform well immediately. 

“It’s not always easy,”’ says Leah Sim- 
mons, a 6l-year-old Alexandria, Va., 
woman who has been working as a tem- 
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“NL any 


women are 
professional temporaries 
..». They don’t want to 
commit themselves to 
a 5-day week, 
but they want the 
extra money for 
luxury items, or the 


extra time to spend 
summer vacation 
with the children.” 








porary for almost 6 years. ‘* You have to 
make good in a short period of time. 
People don’t have patience for slow learn- 
ers.” Sometimes, adds one THS man- 
ager, a temporary will encounter hostility 
from a permanent employee who thinks 
the temporary is out to get her job. 


Other women like to feel anchored in 
an office where they can get to know 
people rather than being constantly bom- 
barded with new faces and changing 
working conditions. ‘‘I like the diversity 
of temporary help work,’’ says one 
woman, “but sometimes I just want to 
put my feet up on the desk and relax with 
friends.” 

Perhaps a more serious complaint 
against temporary work is that the assign- 
ments to which women are sent tend to 
be ‘‘dreary,”” as temporary Patricia Sim- 
mons puts it. ‘‘The jobs can’t possibly be 
interesting because you're only going to 
be there a short time. . . . After you learn 
what you're supposed to, it gets very 
mundane.” 

Many other temporary workers agree. 
Of the women in the Temple University 
study who said they would not return to a 
THS, nearly | out of 5 expressed dissatis- 
faction with the jobs themselves. 

Wanda Spruell of Washington, D.C.. 
enjoys THS work but shares negative 
feelings about temporary assignments. 


‘*A company may call for a really fast 
typist,’ she says, “‘and then put her to 
work photocopying all day. It’s stuff they 
don’t want to do themselves.” 


The Temple University researchers be- 
lieve that temporary work would be more 
challenging—and more lucrative—if a 
larger number of opportunities existed 
outside clerical fields. ‘*Regardless of 
why women want temporary employ- 
ment,’ the study says, “they will find it 
more rewarding if jobs other than clerical 
are open to them. ... THS employees 
tend to be overqualified, probably capable 
of meeting the job requirements of other 
than clerical occupations.” 


Survey findings indicate, however, that 
70 percent of the women who took full- or 
part-time jobs after leaving THS employ- 
ment remained in clerical work. The re- 
searchers note that temporary assign- 
ments did not expose these women to 
nonclerical jobs and that the need to mesh 
work and family responsibilities may have 
prompted some women to accept part- 
time clerical jobs because they were the 
easiest part-time jobs to find. 


The report recommends that employers 
seek out and offer to women nontradi- 
tional types of temporary employment. 
‘*This would make better use of the Na- 
tion’s labor supply, as well as better meet 
the needs and aspirations of female reen- 
trants,’’ the study says. 

‘‘Employers will be closing their doors 
to many qualified women,” the report 
continues, ‘‘unless they are willing to 
consider hiring on a temporary basis in 
other than clerical occupations. ... Al- 
though this may necessitate restructuring 
some occupations which heretofore have 
been reserved for males, the benefits to 
be derived by employers are appreciable. 
As public policies regarding discrimina- 
tion are refined, companies will find equal 
employment compliance more readily at- 
tainable if they are willing to hire women 
‘temporarily’ in all occupations.” 

Meanwhile, the report urges that 
‘agencies disseminating labor market in- 
formation, such as the Employment Serv- 
ice, schools, and manpower training pro- 
grams, should be alerted to the range of 
opportunities provided by THS—particu- 
larly for women returning to work.” 

(Editor’s note: *“‘Women Returning to 
Work and Their Interaction with a Tem- 
porary Help Service” is available from 
the National Technical Information Serv- 
ice, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, 
Va. 22151. Specify accession number PB 
254 338/AS. $8.) 0 





Roberta Wyper is a reporter with Fairchild Publications in 
Washington, D.C 
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Unlocking the Second Gate: The 
Role of Financial Assistance in 
Reducing Recidivism Among 
Ex-Prisoners 


This report describes a DOL-sponsored ex- 
perimental project, conducted in Baltimore, 
Md., between 1971 and 1974 which provided 
recently released high-risk ex-offenders small 
amounts of financial aid and assistance in 
finding jobs. The project was designed to 
determine whether the high rates of recidivism 
among ex-offenders can be traced partly to 
economic pressures that constitute, in effect, 
a second prison “gate” which must be un- 
locked before the inmate can be said to be 
truly freed. 

Of the 432 men participating in the LIFE 
(Living Insurance for the Ex-Prisoners) experi- 
ment, one-fourth received both a weekly sti- 
pend equivalent to $60 for 13 weeks and 
assistance in finding a job, one-fourth re- 
ceived only the financial assistance, another 
fourth only the job service, and the remainder 
neither money nor employment assistance. 
The report discusses the social relations, pur- 
chasing patterns, work experience, and recidi- 
vism records of each of these groups. 

The results of the study indicate that provid- 
ing ex-inmates with financial assistance does 
perceptibly reduce the incidence of economi- 
cally motivated crime (robbery, burglary, and 
larceny). During the first year after release, 
22.2 percent of the men receiving money 
were arrested for such crimes, while 30.5 
percent of those not receiving money were 
arrested, an effective reduction of 27 percent 
in the potential number of arrests. 

As expected, the money had its strongest 
impact during the first few months. Among the 
participants who were rearrested, those with- 
out financial aid were arrested earlier; their 
median week of arrest for theft was the 27th 
after prison release. For those who received 
financial aid, the median week of arrest was 
the 34th. 


The job placement service did not have the 
same effect on recidivism. The men offered 
this service had a slightly higher rearrest rate 
than those who did not receive it, and the men 
who received both financial aid and the job 
placement service did no better than those 
who received only financial aid. 

Following completion of the LIFE experi- 
ment, the Department of Labor started the 
Transitional Aid Research Project for Ex-Of- 
fenders (TARP), a larger, 2-year experimental 
and demonstration project in Georgia and 
Texas, cosponsored by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

This 71-page report, R&D Monograph 45, 
was prepared by Dr. Kenneth J. Lenihan, the 


project director, with editorial assistance pro- 
vided by Dr. Florence M. Casey of the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Employment and Training 
Administration. It includes tables and three 
composite portraits of typical participants, de- 
scribing their experiences in the 13 weeks 
following release from prison. It can be ob- 
tained from the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20213. 











Why Families Move: A Model of 
the Geographic Mobility of 
Married Couples 


This monograph is a good example of the 
research that has become possible in the last 
few years because of the availability of longi- 
tudinal data on individual households. A re- 
cord of the changing economic and social 
fortunes of American families has been made 
by surveying several thousand households for 
a decade, with annual or biannual interviews, 
producing more detail and continuity than has 
been previously compiled. 

The monograph focuses on the migration of 
married couples and their children, using data 
from the University of Michigan Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics funded by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
analysis is both careful and complex; readers 
without recent professional training in eco- 
nomics may find some parts heavy going, but 
an initial executive summary and an excellent 
concluding chapter make the major results 
readily accessible. 

The increasing labor force participation of 
married women is perhaps the labor market 
development of the years covered by the 
surveys, and it is a development that compli- 
cates the analysis of migration. Without 
household data, many of its possible implica- 
tions cannot be determined. The present re- 
search concludes that when both spouses 
work, the potential earnings of both are taken 
into account in decidmg whether and where to 
move. However, it is not necessarily true, 
according to the report, that the presence of 
two jobhoiders makes the family less likely to 
move; it depends on the share of the wife’s 
earnings in total family income and on the 
disparity between her current earnings and 
those in alternative locations. Finally, among 
two-earner families that migrate there appears 
to be a tendency to choose a destination 
where the wife's increase in earnings is great- 
est. 


Research indicates that some people are 
chronic “movers” and others are “stayers.” By 


using the longitudinal nature of the data, the 
author is able to show that a large fraction of 
repeat “movers” are in fact returning to a 
previous location; once there, they are no 
more likely to move again than “stayers.” Not 
surprisingly, return migration is especially 
likely among those who have been unable to 
find employment in their new location. 


It would seem obvious that a high unem- 
ployment rate in an area would encourage 
outmigration, but data on an aggregate inter- 
area migration have provided no more than 
tenuous support for this notion. Again, the 
household data permit a more precise analy- 
sis; local unemployment rates do matter, but 
the effect is restricted to the unemployed 
themselves. (Since the unemployed are usu- 
ally a small fraction of the total population, 
previous researchers presumably could not 
detect their behavior in the aggregate data.) 
The probability of migration is also increased 
if the husband is unemployed or dissatisfied 
with his job, regardless of the local unemploy- 
ment rate. 


The monograph was written by Julie Da- 
Vanzo of the Rand Corporation and was 
funded by the Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration. It is a thoughtful analysis of how 
both labor market conditions and the pres- 
ence of two earners in a family affect migra- 
tion decisions. This analysis promotes confi- 
dence in the soundness of the empirical work. 
The reader is encouraged to give careful 
attention to the summary and the conclusion 
and to read as much of the intervening analy- 
sis as he or she is equipped to absorb. The 
report is available from the National Technical 
Information Service, 5285 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, Va. 22151. Send remittance with 
order and specify: . 

NTIS (PB 262053/AS) $5.50 








Research and Development 
Projects 


Employment and Training Administration sixth 
edition of Research and Development Projects, 
published under the authority of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 
1973, summarizes projects funded by the Office 
of Research and Development that were active 
on September 30, 1976, and those completed 
between July 1, 1973 and September 30, 1976. 
The book contains a set of “descriptors” with 
each entry. These are indexing terms that sum- 
marize the subjects covered by each project. The 
catalog would be most helpful to prime sponsors, 
State and local government officials. 


Single copies can be obtained free by writing 
or telephoning the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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omeday soon if wires get crossed 

or an electrical socket needs fixing 

somewhere in Lansing, Mich., the 
person who does the repair work may 
well be a woman. 

That’s because the Lansing Tri-County 
Manpower Consortium, in cooperation 
with Lansing Community College (LCC) 
and Local 665 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW), is 
preparing 20 Lansing area women to be- 
come electrician apprentices through a 
$20,750 preapprenticeship training pro- 
gram funded under title I of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). 
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A 17-week training course to provide 
the women with the basic skills and 
knowledge necessary to be accepted by 
the union as apprentice electricians began 
4 months ago at LCC. 

Instructor Tom Kestenholtz, a journey- 
man electrician and former president of 
Local 665, who has instructed other voca- 
tional training classes at the college, says 
the women in the preapprentice electri- 
cian program are displaying ‘‘more moti- 
vation than any trainees I’ve ever seen 
and they are intensely self-directed. 

‘If I left the room in other classes I’ve 
taught,” he said, ‘“*everyone would be on 
coffeebreak when I returned. Not these 





women. They’re all studying, helping 
each other, and really applying them- 
selves.”’ 

Although they are training for jobs in a 
field once considered to be ‘‘for men 
only,’ the women tend to be more atten- 
tive to instruction than male trainees, 
according to William Darr, director of 
building and service trades programs at 
LCC. The CETA program was designed 
by Darr and David Amundsen, at the 
college. 

Training consists of 25 hours of class- 
room and laboratory work per 5-day week 
in math, metrics, physics, blueprint read- 
ing, and fundamental electricity. The 
women learn the difference between alter- 
nating and direct electrical currents and 
how electricity is produced in various 
forms. For example, static electricity is 
produced by friction; current electricity 
by chemical energy, light, or heat. And 
trainees are taken on field trips to con- 
struction sites to observe union electri- 
cians at work. 


‘‘What we are doing with this pro- 
gram,’ Darr says, “is giving the women 
what they need to compete favorably with 
other apprenticeship applicants. 

‘*My philosophy,’ Darr continued, ‘‘is 
to provide the women with the same 
background or work experience that a 


man would have. So we've included 
about 13 hours a week in the electrical lab 
doing hookups and that type of wiring 
work. Thus, they get exposure to what 
they're going to deal with out in the field 
and | think they'll pick up enough from 
the courses to pass the examination nec- 
essary to be accepted as union appren- 
tices.” 

Instructor Kestenholtz teaches infor- 
mally, responding to the women’s ques- 
tions as they occur, and allows trainees to 
pursue course material at their own 
speed. 

One of Kestenholtz’s students is Cindy 
Zuker, a 20-year-old divorcee, receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) pay- 
ments for her 18month-old son, Ryan. 
Zuker makes no bones about how impor- 
tant the training is to her, and believes 
that Kestenholtz is preparing his class 
well. 

“I’ve always wanted to learn a trade,” 
Zuker says, “but I’m also doing this for 
my son. When he’s 5 years old, I want 
him to be able to say his mom is some- 
thing.” 

The petite redhead is concerned that a 
lack of physical strength may be a draw- 
back if she becomes an industrial electri- 
cian, but feels that there are many things 
she as a woman can do better than a man 
because her hands are smaller. Zuker 


sees the program as a breakthrough for 
women and says that she fully intends to 
become a journeyman electrician. **I'd be 
wasting my time if I didn’t feel that way,” 
she said. 

Zuker doesn’t mind when friends laugh 
and say, “I can just see you climbing up a 
light pole.’’ She can see it, too. 

The need for a preapprentice electrician 
program in Lansing was seen back in the 
fall of 1975, according to Gordon Goyt, 
director of the Tri-County Manpower 
Consortium. 

“After reviewing a study of selected 
segments of the population, we discov- 
ered that female heads of households 
formed a group we were doing little for. 
We knew we had to come up with an 
employment training program for 
women,” Goyt says. 


That’s when Horace T. Fletcher, Lan- 
sing area representative for the AFL-CIO 
Human Resources Development Insti- 
tute, came up with the preapprenticeship 
idea. Fletcher set about developing the 
kind of program that would be valuable to 
both participants and employers in bring- 
ing down Lansing’s high rate of unem- 
ployment. 

‘‘We knew that we would be talking to 
companies that needed electricians. And 
inasmuch as we had no female electri- 
cians, we could get a program started that 
would be good for the community.” 

Fletcher took his idea to Goyt and the 
CETA staff of the Lansing consortium 
where the project was received enthusi- 
astically. Wheels began turning as Goyt 
and Fletcher ironed out details to get the 
program moving. 

‘First, we had to get approval from the 
IBEW local 665 membership, so we con- 
tacted Dale Battley, business agent for 
Local 665, who sold the idea to the union 
members on the basis of equal employ- 
ment affirmative action,” Goyt says. 

‘*But Dale Battley did a great job. 
After two or three meetings we got full 
cooperation from the local.’ The next 
step was to find classroom facilities and 
someone to organize the training pro- 
gram. That part was made easy by work- 
ing through the CETA unit at Lansing 
Community College. 

Darr and Amundsen then prepared a 
program proposal incorporating recom- 
mendations from skilled craft workers and 
information Darr accumulated by attend- 
ing meetings of the State’s Electrical 
Committee which selects applicants for 
apprenticeships in the electrical trade. 

“I sat in on the selection process,” 
Darr says. ** And the last time they held a 
selection, there were about 360 applicants 
for 14 openings. The competition was 


More light on the subject—math. 


extremely tough so we knew we had to 
have an effective program.” 

But a good program alone would have 
been inadequate without applicants who 
not only wanted to succeed, but had the 
basic abilities necessary to succeed. The 
responsibility for finding 20 women who 
qualified for the program under CETA 
title | requirements fell to Fletcher. 

Fletcher interviewed 50 women for the 
slots and sent them to LCC’s CETA unit 
coordinator Boyd Baughman for final ap- 
proval. 

In recruiting for the program, Fletcher 
encountered some women who rejected 
the training opportunity because they 
didn’t want to become electricians, but 
not because they felt they couldn't do *‘a 
man’s job.” 

One trainee firmly opposed to job 
stereotyping is Dolores Evans. ‘“‘I’ve 
never felt that I couldn't do a job because 
I'm a woman,” Evans says. **And I’ve 
never felt that it was impossible for a 
woman to get into the trades. I’ve always 
believed it was just a matter of learning to 
pull the nght coattails.” 

Evans’ classmate Sylvia Trevino, 19, 
who didn’t believe it was possible for a 
woman to become an electrician, feels 
that she and her classmates are ground- 
breakers for other women entering the 
trade. “After I found out that I'd been 
accepted for the class, I told my brother I 
was going to be an electrician.” Her 
brother laughed and said, **Don’t you 
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Electrician apprentice trainees study fundamental electricity at Lansing Community College. 


know women can’t be electricians?”’ **Oh 
yes they can!"* answered Trevino. 

Enrollee Nancy Parsons, 22, whose 
husband Wilton is taking welding courses 
at LCC, said that she heard a few snick- 
ers when mentioning her apprenticeship 
as an electrician. 

Parsons says no one ever told her that 
women can't be electricians, but that it 
wouldn't bother her if anyone did. **My 
grandmother always told me to do things 
on my own. Not to depend on other 
people. So if someone tells me I can’t do 
something,’ she quipped, “then I'll do it 
for sure.”’ Wilton Parsons wants to know 
whether his wife is going to put in the 
wiring when they build a new home. She 
says that she probably will. 

The preapprenticeship training may 
lead to other job prospects for the women 
who complete the programs -but don't 
become apprentices. 


‘‘We have secured commitments from 
industrial plants in the area to hire them 
as electricians’ helpers,’ Fletcher says. 
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‘**Most companies have only one journey- 
man electrician and a staff of people who 
are knowledgeable but haven't gone 
through formal apprenticeship.”’ By tak- 
ing jobs as electricians’ helpers, the 
women will be improving skills and 
knowledge useful in seeking apprentice- 
ship in the future. 


CETA officials were concerned with 
providing alternatives for persons not ac- 
cepted for apprenticeship. *‘We didn’t 
want people going away from our office 
with the attitude that we couldn't do 
anything for them,”’ Fletcher says. **So in 
many cases we were able to get the 
unqualified women redirected to other 
areas.” 

A placement system at LCC tests ap- 
plicants for training or employment in 
fields of their interest and ability. If per- 
sons are unable to complete the program, 
the system picks them up and places them 
in another for which they express an 
interest and can qualify. 


With the success of the preapprentice- 
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ship electrician program assured, the Tri- 
County Consortium officials have already 
begun work on two similar programs for 
women plumbers. 

‘I’ve talked to the plumbers union,” 
Fletcher said, ‘‘and it looks like we'll 
train 15 women for apprenticeship slots in 
that trade in the near future. We've also 
started working with the Teamsters for 
truckdrivers and heavy equipment opera- 
tor programs.” 

With personal motivation to succeed, 
class motivation to break new ground for 
women, economic stimulus, and the dedi- 
cated staff of planners working on the 
programs, it would be difficult for Horace 
Fletcher’s vision of the future not to 
become a reality. 

‘‘When we sold the electricians’ pro- 
gram to the union,” Fletcher says, ‘““we 
coined a phrase for the day when you can 
look at a construction site and see women 
climbing the light poles. 

**We call it “On-the-Job Look.’ *’ Oo 





Brad Mitchell is a U.S. Department of Labor information officer 
in Chicago 
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Ernest G. Green, who was executive director 
of the Recruitment and Training Program (RTP), 
Inc., is the new Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Employment and Training. As chief officer. 
of the Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration, Green will be in 
charge of programs concerning job training and 
placement, public service employment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, apprenticeship, and work incen- 
tives. As head of RTP--a contractor under the 
DOL's Apprenticeship Outreach Program--Green 
played a key role in placement of minority 
group members and women in apprenticeable occu- 
pations. Green, a member of the "Little Rock 
Nine," was the first black to graduate from Cen- 
tral High School in his native Little Rock, 
Ark., in 1958, a year after the historic in- 
tegration incident. He graduated from Michi- 
gan State University with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1962 and received a Master of Arts 
degree there in 1964. 


* * * 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council at its recent 
meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla., urged Congress 
to nullify the Supreme Court's ruling last 
December in General Electric Co. v. Gilbert-- 
which said the exclusion of pregnancy from em- 
ployer disability insurance plans was not a 
violation of title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act--by amending the law. ''The Court 
may have ignored it," the Council says, "but 
the facts of life are that discrimination 
against pregnant people is discrimination 
against women alone." 





* * * 


A recent regional conference on innovative 
programs in Chicago, conducted jointly by De- 
partment of Labor's Region V and the Office of 
Research and Development (ORD), was attended 
by 120 prime sponsors of Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) programs and 15 
regional office staff members. Dr. Howard 
Rosen, ORD director, delivered the opening ad- 
dress summarizing contributions of research 
and development to employment and training 
legislation, policy, and service delivery. 

The 2-day four -session conference covered 
women's and veterans' programs, assessment of 
applicants, and CETA implementation. 





Three recent Department of Labor contracts 
totaling $3,043,766 provide jobs or on-the- 
job training (OJT) for 2,855 unemployed or 
underemployed persons, many of them veterans 
or members of minority groups, under title 
III of the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act. Under a $1,366,155 award, the United 
Auto Workers (UAW) will develop OJT opportuni- 
ties for 1,119 jobless or underemployed per- 
sons. Under the contract, the United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Ind.) will promote subcon- 
tracts with private employers in 25 States to 
hire and train 895 individuals and upgrade the 
skills of another 224. The Southern Railway 
Co., under a $970,631 contract, will hire and 
train 1,164 unemployed in 13 southern and mid- 
western States for railroad industry jobs such 
as locomotive electrician repairers and engi- 
neers and computer operators and programers. 
Under a $706,980 contract renewal, the Nation- 
al Joint Painting, Decorating, Drywall Appren- 
ticeship and Training Committee, a labor-man- 
agement organization, will train 252 workers 
to obtain craftworker union status and up- 
grade 320 skilled crafters. 


* * * 


President Carter has established a cabinet- 
level committee to deal with problems of aliens 
who enter the United States illegally to obtain 
jobs, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall announced. 
"Unless we can deal with this crucial problem, 
everything we do about our own unemployment 
problem could be swamped by the influx of ille- 
gal workers from foreign countries," Marshall 
said in a Los Angeles Times interview. Mar- 
shall said the Carter program would implement 
plans making it illegal for employers inten- 
tionally to hire illegal aliens; provide all 
workers with counterfeit-proof identity cards, 
similar to social security cards; include an 
amnesty plan for people who have been in this 
country for a reasonable period of time and 
have no criminal record; and discuss the alien 
problem with other nations. But, cautions Mar- 
shall, before any steps can be taken, "we have 
got to make the decision whether to make it il- 
legal to hire illegal aliens." 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Following is a selected list of publications on 
employment and related matters. Single copies 
of Employment and Training Administration publi- 
cations for which no price is indicated can be 
obtained free by writing or telephoning the Inquir- 
ies Unit, Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 10225, 
601 D St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. Re- 
quests for copies of other free publications listed 
should—unless otherwise indicated—be sent di- 
rectly to the source at the following addresses: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 1512, General Accounting Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20212; Employment 
Standards Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room S3317, 200 Constitution Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20210; Committee on 
Evaluation of Employment and Training Pro- 
grams, National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20418. Please enclose a self-addressed label 
with all requests for free publications. For publi- 
cations not available free, write the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, and enclose payment. 


The National Apprenticeship Program 


This 47-page booklet prepared by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration briefly explains 
the national apprenticeship program. It tells what 
apprenticeship is, how the national apprentice- 
ship program operates and where apprentices 
are employed, and provides a list of apprentice- 
able occupations and administrative standards. 


Unlocking the Second Gate 


Employment and Training Administration report 
describes a research project that explored the 
impact of financial aid and job placement on 
postrelease experience of 432 ex-prison inmates 
in Baltimore, Md., between 1971 and 1974. The 
report reviews the results of the Baltimore experi- 
ment and assesses the influence exerted by 
financial aid on recidivism, social relations, pur- 
chasing patterns, and other aspects of the partic- 
ipants’ postrelease behavior. Contains case his- 
tories and charts. Specify R&D Monograph 45. 


Profit By Experience 


Employment and Training Administration pam- 
phlet addressed expressly to employers, pro- 
vides information from studies indicating why 
workers over 40 may surpass younger workers in 
jobs. 


1976 Index to WORKLIFE Magazine 


Employment and Training Administration has 
available an index to all articles published in 
WORKLIFE during 1976. 








Apprenticeship: Past and Present 


A 28-page booklet published by the Employment 
and Training Administration traces the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship from colonial New Eng- 
land with its indentured servants to modern-day 
programs in industrialized society. Looking 
ahead, the booklet notes, ‘Women in apprentice- 
ship and skilled craft jobs will become more 
numerous, and new opportunities will open up for 
minorities as nondiscrimination requirements are 
enforced.” The booklet is illustrated and includes 
charts and lists of State and territorial apprentice- 
ship agencies. 


Employment in Perspective: Summer 
Job Situation for Youth, 1976 


Bureau of Labor Statistics annual report on the 
summer job situation of young persons 16-21 
years old. The 5-page booklet examines 
changes over the April-July 1976 period com- 
pared with the summer of previous years, 1972- 
76. Specify Report No. 447-3. 


Protecting Your Rights 
Under the WIN Program 


Employment and Training Administration booklet 
answers questions about the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program. The booklet, prepared in con- 
junction with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, answers such questions as: 
What is WIN, who runs the program, how are 
WIN participants’ rights protected, what happens 
at a WIN hearing, and what a person can do if 
required to register but thinks he/she should be 
exempted. 


Memo to Mature Jobseekers 


Employment and Training Administration has 
available a 2-page booklet explaining ways ma- 
ture jobseekers can look for work. Gives sugges- 
tions on how to prepare resumes, check job 
sources and job leads, and what to do at an 
interview. 


Facts About 
Older Americans, 1976 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
booklet contains 1975 statistics, tables, charts, 
and graphs about older Americans. Specify 
Stock No. 017—062-00103-1. Thirty-five cents. 


WIN in 76 


U.S. Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration seventh annual report on 
the Work Incentive (WIN) program to Congress 
as required by Section 440 of the Social Security 
Act, as amended. Report discusses the pro- 
gram's highlights, characteristics of its popula- 
tion, funding, background and chronology, re- 
vised regulations, and program results. Contains 
charts, tables, and a glossary. 





The Amervican Worker 


Department of “abor’s Bicentennial 327-page 
book salutes U.S. working men and women of 
the past 200 years. Divided into six chapters, 
each written by a leading historian, the book 
gives an account of workers from colonial days to 
the present. Also included are a dedication, an 
epilog, a discussion of the way collective bar- 
gaining was conducted by former Secretaries, 
and an extensive bibliography. It has more than 
400 photos and drawings. Specify Stock No. 
029-000-00256-8. $5. 


The Earnings Gap 
Between Women and Men 


Employment Standards Administration booklet 
discusses earnings differentials between women 
and men workers with the same occupational 
status, educational attainment, work experience, 
overtime work, and race. Contains tables. 


Major Collective 
Bargaining Agreements: 
Safety and Health Provisions 


Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin is one of a 
series of studies designed to survey the scope of 
collective bargaining agreement provisions cov- 
ering 1,000 contracts. Provisions relate to work- 
ers’ safety and health, compliance inspections, 
occupational illness, accident and injury proce- 
dures, equipment, and hazard pay. Tables and 
appendixes are included. Specify Stock No. 029- 
001-001954-8. $1.30. 


Employment Profiles of 
Women & Minorities in 23 
Metropolitan Areas 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission re- 
port analyzes the employment patterns of minori- 
ties and women in 23, Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAs). This 314-page book is 
based on equal employment opportunity (EEO) 
reports from private employers and State and 
local governments. For each SMSA, data from 
private companies are presented for 1970 and 
1974 and from governments for 1974. Contains 
tables and a glossary. Specify Stock No. 052- 
003-00244-2. $3.75. 


Abstracts of Selected Studies 


Committee on Evaluation of Employment and 
Training Programs directory lists nearly 40 
books, monographs, articles, and papers—most 
of the major policy, research, and evaluation 
studies of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) identified as of summer 
1976. It describes the basic purpose of method 
of each study and its principal topics and sum- 


| marizes key findings 
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What’s the Department of Labor 
Doing to Help Handicapped Workers? 











WORKLIFE tells you in a special issue next month. A series of articles offers 

viewpoints of the disabled, the unions, and the government--presented in time 
for the White House Conference on Handicapped Individuals and the annual 
meeting of the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
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Murals painted by artists employed in neighborhood-based programs 
are helping the disadvantaged and improving the image of East 
Los Angeles--an impoverished and sometimes vandalized community 
of more than 100,000 Spanish-speaking people in the shadow of 

the City of the Angels. For a full report see WIN’s a Winner in 

the Barrio, beginning on page 16 of this issue of WORKLIFE. | 





